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ENGLAND AND GERMANY.——Prince Bismarck’s remarks 
about England in his recent speeches have attracted much atten~ 
tion both in this country and on the Continent, but he said very 
little that was not almost self-evident. Herr Windthorst, the 
leader of. the Centre party, warned ihe Reichstag that the 
Chancellor’s colonial policy might lead to war with England. 
To this Prince Bismarck replied that a war between England 
and Germany was practically impossibie, for although their 
claims in distant regions might to some extent conflict, it 
would always be easy, with a little good-will on both sides, 
to settle their differences by peaceful negotiation. In such a 
statement as this there was surely nothing very surprising. 
The truth is that Prince Bismarck has always had a very 
friendly feeling towards England, and he would have been 
greatly pleased if he could have persuaded her long ago to 
join the League which he has been trying to form for the 
maintenance of perpetual peace. He has, of course, been 
irritated by the feeblencss of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy ; 
but there is no evidence that he has even for a moment 
allowed himself to suppose that the English people are jealous 
ofthe growth of the power of Germany. With his usual 
frankness, he informed the Reichstag that some difficulties 
had arisen between the representatives of the two countries 
in the Cameroons country, and that others might arise in 
New Guinca; and he expressed a hope that the British 
Government would act curdially with him in the effort to 
bring those difficulties to anend. This ought undoubtedly 
to be donc, whether Prince Bismarck is prepared to help us 
in Egypt or not; for we may do much good, and can do no 
harm, by giving Germany effectual proofs of friendship at the 
very beginning of her career as a colonising Power. 


Irish NATIONALISM IN AMERICA. It would be a very 
wholesome thing if the recent shooting affray, or attempted 
assassination, whichever it was, in O'Donovan Rossa’s office, 
were to open the eyes of the respectable Irish, both in 
America and in these islands, to the character of these despe- 
radoes. It is through the subscriptions contributed by 
enthusiasts for Irish Independence (in the main respectable 
and industrious persons) that these truculent scoundrels 


are able to execute the various villainies, inthe form of - 


dynamite outrages, which have angered rather than terrified 
the British people for several years past. But we are by no 
means sanguine that the recent “difficulty” will lessen the 
estimation of Rossa and his fellow-conspirators among his 
countrymen. The Irish have always been inclined to follow 
the mischicvous maxim that “ The end justifies the means ;” 
and, judging from the apathy with which Mr. Parnell and other 


leaders ofthe Nationalist movement have viewed the most brutal . 


outrages, whatever they were—cattle-houghings, moonlight 
raids, dynamite explosions, or landlord murders—it is to be 
feared that many Nationalists, who would themselves shrink 
from perpetrating such atrocities, yet excuse them as the 
natural outcome of centuries of tyranny, and even regard 
them with complacency, as accelerating the approach of the 
dawn of Irish Freedom. We believe that this is a mistaken 
view, aid that the discontented Irish will be far more likely 
to obtain all that they can reasonably want when they refrain 
from irritating the people on this side of St. Gcorge’s Channel 
by these despicable conspiracies, 


OVERDOING VEGETARIANISM.——A. sharp boy once told 
Bishop Wilberforce that he had seen a lion lie down ‘with a 
lamb. “I know lions don’t eat their dinners sitting,” 
answered the Bishop, who was not easily caught. “Ah, but 
it was the lamb who ate the lion,” replied the boy, and the 
Bishop had to confess himself beaten before his young 
tormentor would explain that it was a dandelion which the 
lamb had devoured. We recall this anecdote because an 
enthusiast at the Vegetarians’ meeting the other day said that 
he looked to the time when the lamb would lie down with 
“ man—more carnivorous than lion or leopard.” But there 
will be no lambs in the days when zealot vegetarians have 
things all their own way, for it would not be worth the while 
of man to breed flocks simply for’their wool, nor herds for 
their hides. If the Vegetarians want to live in a world where 
there shall be no wool or leather, no milk, butter, or cheese, 
and doubtless no grass—since grass would be useless—then they 
are sincere in wishing for the propagation of their principles, 
It is by such exaggeration, however, that the Vegetarians miss 
doing much of the good which they might accomplish if they 
confined themselves to teaching that people cat too much 
meat. A missionary once attributed all the failure of his work 
among some cannibals to the fact that he had been travelling 
with a vegetarian colleague: “I might have converted them 
to steaks and poultry,” he said, “but poor Jones preached -at 
them so hard for killing a hen that they said: ‘In for a 
chicken, in for a goose,’ and Jones would have had his turn on 
the spit if we had not fled.” 


DEMOCRATIC CONSERVATISM, in his interesting speech 
on Tuesday evening Sir Charles Dilke expressed his belief 
that one effect of. the Franchise Bill and the Seats Bill will 
be “ to destroy the Conservative party in the old sense of the 
words.” In making this statement, Sir Charles Dilke seems 
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to have forgotten that there are still some political questions, 
in the treatment of which the Conservatives will have no 
alternative but to maintain their present policy. About the 
question of Disestablishment, for instance, they can have 
nothing to say that they have not always said ; and they will 
certainly resist in the future, as they have resisted in the 
past, every attempt either to abolish the House of Lords or 
to introduce essential changes in its constitution. With 
regard to’ what are called social reforms, however, it is 
highly probable that Sir Charles Dilke is right. Now that all 
classes of the people are to be represented in Parliament, the 
Conservatives must see that they will have no chance of 
making themselves popular by simply insisting on the main- 
tenance of “the existing order of things.” Indeed, there is 
no reason to suppose that they would have held aloof from the 
general movement for the elevation of the poorer classes of 
the community, even if the democratic principle had not been 
formally recognised as the basis of the Constitution. Pro- 
minent Conservatives have often complained that the ten- 
dency of Liberals is to think rather about political machinery 
than about the objects for the attainment of which political 
machinery exists; and “the party of resistance ” has some- 
times been a great deal more willing than “ the party of 
progress” to call for the intervention of the State on behalf 
of the weak and the oppressed. The Conservatives, there- 
fore, will not act inconsistently if, as Sir Charles Dilke pre- 
dicts, they become “a rival democratic party seeking by 
rival means the affections of the democracy.” 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS AND BRITISH COLONIES. It might 
soothe the jealousy which is aroused in our bosoms by stories 
of German annexation-projects if we would condescend to 
remember how little use we make of our own unrivalled 
emigration fields. The population of this island is rapidly 
increasing, and the problem how to find sustenance and 
employment for everybody is daily becoming more difficult 
of solution. Yet there is comparatively little emigration 
from the most crowded and most genuinely English portion 
of the United Kingdom. The Irish emigrate largely, though 
chiefly to the United States, and they deserve the highest 
praise for the selfdenying affection which they show in 
sending home money to bring out their less fortunate 
relatives. The Scotch and Welsh also emigrate in fair 
numbers, Cornish and Northumbrian miners are not averse 
to seeking their fortune abroad, but the mass of South 
Saxons are decidedly stay-at-home. They rushed to Aus- 
tralia at the time of the gold discoveries, but now that the 
glamour of that exciting epoch has faded away, English 
emigration to the Antipodes has become very meagre. | Of 
those who do go, many are not of the right stuff for suc- 
cessful colonists. Some have weak lungs, others have shaky 
morals. Consumptives and ne’er-do-weels are not likely to 
achieve much in building up a new Empire. The above 
reflections are prompted by the following paragraph :—“ The 
Government of Tasmania have sent home Herr Frederick 
Buck, with instructions to select and despatch from Germany 


a number of emigrants of that nationality.” Tasmania is” 


about the size of Ireland, with fully as fertile a soil, and one 
of the most healthful and agreeable climates in the world. 
Its present population is about 120,000, and it is sad to think 
that the teeming multitudes of England cannot spare a few 
hundreds for colonising purposes. The real truth, it may be 
suspected, is that the Germans as emigrants possess valuable 
qualities in which our countrymen are deficient. 


Croke Croakinc.——An impatient Saxon remarking that 
he wished Ireland were under the sea, received answer that 


- she had already been under the See of Rome too long. This 


will come to be the opinion of many an Irishman if the 
Catholic clergy take up the cry of the Archbishop of Cashel, 
and lay a ban upon English games. Archbishop Croke may 
prefer leap-frog and tip-cat (though where does he get his 
authority for the Celtic origin of these sports ?) to cricket, 
lawn-tennis, and football; but cannot he let his brother 
Irishmen choose their amusements for themselves? If true 
Nationalism is to consist in the boycotting of all things 
English, the list will be much longer than the Archbishop 
has made it, We would rather, for. our part, suggest the 
settlement of many international disputes by means of 
cricket and football matches. It would be a proud day for 
Ireland if eleven of her picked champions defeated the flower 
of the English cricket fields at Lord’s; and a victory of 
Ireland over England at football—Rugby rules, with “hack- 
ing” ad bifum—would surely cause “hurroos” to ring 
from Lake Foyle to Mizen Head. Well, we should not 
grudge the Irish these victories, After winning a few of 
them, it might occur to our Celtic cousins that they had 
found out the true way of humiliating the Saxon; and they 
might discard the other ways to our—and their own—great 


benefit. 


" Kuarroum=—All Englishmen are waiting with eager 
interest for the decisive news which may soon be expected 
from the Soudan. In the mean time little attention is given 
to the question as to the ultimate fate of Khartoum ; but 
there can be no doubt that when the military operations are 
concluded this question will give rise to much animated 
discussion. No good reason has ever been suggested why 
the town should be abandoned. If its connection with Egypt 
js maintained, the Suakim-Berber railway will soon’ be 
constructed, and the slave trade will be abolished by the 
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development of legitimate commerce. If, on the contrary, 
Khartoum is given up, it will be impossible to bring the slave 
tradé to an end; barbarism will prevail over vast regions 
which might be subjected to the influences of civilisation ; 
and Egypt will always have to take precautions against the 
danger of an invasion by fanatical southern tribes. What- 
ever weight Mr. Gladstone may attach to these considerations 
their importance is not likely to be underrated by the English 
people; and we may be sure that they will engage the very 
serious attention of the Continental Powers. It is objected 
that the holding of Khartoum would be difficult and costly ; 
but if the neighbouring tribes were dealt with fairly, the 
chances are that they would soon become reconciled to the 
new system which England would be able to establish. 


REVOLVERICIDE. We have often abused the revolver 
in these columns, and have contended that the ownership of 
such weapons should be scriously curtailed by the infliction 
ofa tax, accompanied bya licence only to be granted with 
caution. Nothing has occurred since we last wrote to weaken 
our advocacy of these views, but much has occurred to 
strengthen them. As usual, there have been numerous 
murders, suicides, and accidents accomplished by this pesti- 
lent little pocket-fiend. Indeed, it looks as if England and 
France were retrograding towards barbarism. Formerly men 
of quality carried swords, and these, as well as pistols, were 
used in formal and carefully-arranged encounters. But now 
both men and women, of all sorts of qualities, carry revolvers, 
and are ready, on slight provocation, to “shoot at sight.” 
An old traveller, who had constantly gone unarmed through 
the wilds of Africa, was astonished the other day, when 
dining among a body of “commercials” at a Yorkshire hotel, 
to find that every man could produce his revolver (unless 
they gammoned him by exhibiting meerschaum-pipe cases). 
Indeed, America and Europe seem in this respect to be 
changing places, for Mr. W. J. Stillman writes that in New 
York “the pistol is very rarely carried.” Judging, however, 
by the number of revolver-tragedies of which we read every 
week in the New York Herald, this statement perhaps rather 
represents what Mr. Stillman wishes to believe than the 
actual facts. Let us conclude by enunciating an axiom which 
it is not easy to gainsay: The possession of a revolver 
in this country rarely serves any useful purpose, and 
is fraught with serious dangers. 


Tue “ Wortn’s Farr.” The six weeks’ fair at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, has now become one of the 
annually recurring amusements of winter; but it might 
attract many more visitors than it does if it were better 
managed. The absence of seats is a great drawback. Parents 
and nurses who take-children cannot be expected to stand 
about for a whole afternoon while their little people enjoy 
the merry-go-rounds, rocking-boats, tunnel-train, or mena- 
gerie. If they enter one of the shows, they get sitting 
accommodation of a sort ; butit is a very hard sort, and they 
are liable to be kept waiting for nearly an hour before the 
performance begins. “(Step up, gen’'I’men; jest goin’ to 
begin.” This promise, though accentuated with noise of 
drum, trumpet, and gong, is too often fallacious, and the little 
people who have entered the show in glee are moping sadly 
at the end of three-quarters ofan hour, when they have kicked 
their heels about without seeing anything, and feel that so 
much precious time has been wasted. All this requires some 
central management. The fair is a pretty good entertain- 
ment on the whole, except that there are too few beoths— 
and what is a fair without a fairing ?—and except, also, that 
some of the animals in the menagerie are very badly lodged. 
It is not entertaining to look at poor brutes cramped up in 
cages too narrow for them, and to remember that they are 
condemned for life to these dens of discomfort, if not of 
torture. 


THe Dispures OF SOCIALISTS. Already the members 
of the Democratic Federation, which began to attract some 
attention a year or two ago, have found it impossible to work 
harmoniously together. Mr. William Morris complains that 
some of his former colleagues were arbitrary, much given to 
Jingoism, and inclined to adopt an Opportunist policy ; so 
he and a number of other orthodox Socialists have broken 
away from the Federation, and are about to establish, or have 
established, a League of their own. This edifying incident 
is thoroughly characteristic of the tendencies of the Socialist 
party. On one point all Socialists are agreed, and that is, 
that existing institutions are bad,and ought to be abolished. 
But when they undertake to agitate for the establishment of 
anew social system, they soon quarrel, and the hatred of 
each faction of the party for its rivals becomes even more 
bitter than that which all of them feel for ordinary poli- 
ticlans. In Germany, indeed, the Socialists are for the 
present united; but that is due to the Anti-Socialist Law, 
which renders it necessary for them to maintain a rigid 
organisation. If the German Socialists were free, they also 
would be attacking one another, and Prince Bismarck would 
find that he had to deal, not with one compact body, but with 
perhaps half-a-dozen mutually hostile sets of revolutionists, 
It is the difficulty of common action that has hitherto 
prevented Socialism from becoming very formidable ; and 
probably this will do more than anything else—in England 
at least—to make the majority of working men content with 
the kind of progress that can be attained by the gradual 
triumph of genuinely Liberal principles. 
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Foot-WaRMERS.—A Spell of sharpish weather, and a lack 
of more exciting subjects, have combined to bring this 
momentous question once more to the surface. If we were 
inclined to take the popular side we should write thus : What 
is a Railway Company ?—Answer: A wealthy corporation, 
bound to minister in every way to the comfort of those who 
condescend to make use of its services. Not only should 
there be foot-warmers in the carriages of every class, but a 
supply of great coats and rugs for those who are insufficiently 
clad, also an assortment of daily and weekly newspapers, 
also gazogenes fcr supplying aerated drinks, also a box of 
cigars and a canister of tobacco in each smoking compart- 
ment. Under such luxurious conditions as these, a journey, 
even on the much-abused L. and S. W. R., would be enjoy- 
able. Now let us take the unpopular side. A Railway 
Company is merely a section of the public who have associ- 
ated themselves together for the purpose of obtaining a fair 
rate of interest for their investments. Benevolence is no 
more their object than it is that of a butcher ora grocer+ 
Their aim is to carry goods and passengers, and to get as 
much money as they can for so doing. Unless it happens to 
suit their interests (which it may by attracting people into 
the first-class) they are under no obligation to provide foot- 
warmers or hot-water pipes in the carriages gratis. It is 
quite true that as railways are practically a monopoly, the 
Government might compel the adoption of these conveni- 
ences if, as in America or Russia, they were a downright 
necessity. But with our usually mild winters foot-warmers are 
seldom urgently needed. Moreover, our own experience is that 
they produce a disagreeable, stuffy sensation, and that we 
would rather be without them. An extra rug, wrapped 
round the legs and feet, will keep most people quite as warm 
as for health’s sake they ought to be during a railway journey 
in this climate. 


Mysterious ILLNESSES. Whether it be true or not, as 
a writer in the Zz#zes pretends, that mysterious illnesses are 
often due to arscnicated wall-paper, it must be pointed out 
that arsenic enters into the composition of a great many 
other articles. Toys, book-covers, artificial flowers, 
are frequently loaded with it; further, it has to be remem- 
bered that in some countries arsenic is not regarded 
as a poison, save when taken in large quantities, but is com- 
monly used as a drug and as an adjunct to the toilet. In 
Hungary horses are dosed with arsenic to make them plump 
and to give their coats a glossy appearance ; while in Croatia 
and the Danubian Provinces ladies are much addicted to this 
poison as a supposed beautifier of the complexion. We must 
make all this square with the assertion that people who have 
arsenic in their wall-papers are liable to loss of appetite, 
continual drowsiness, and depression of spirits. What a pity 
it is that doctors cannot agree better, for there would be 
plain sailing in sanitary legislation ifthey did! If arsenicated 
wall-paper be injurious, the sale of it should of course be pro- 
hibited by law.; but a few years ago there was a craze for 
papers with arsenic in them, some French doctors having 
recommended them as most efficacious for the gradual cure 
of rheumatism and phthisis ! , 
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ATRE.—Mr. Barrett, Lessee 
and Manager.—Every Evening at743. HAMLET. Messrs. Wilson Barrett. 
Speakman, Dewhurst, Willard, Clittord Cooper, Frank Cooper, Crauford, Hudson, 
c., and George Barrett; Mesdames Eastlake, Dickens, be, and M. Leighton. 
Doors open 7.45. Carriages at Ht, Box Office 8.30 tills. No fees. Matinées 
Saturday, January 24, and Saturday, February 7 at 1.30. Business Manager, Mr, J 


DRINCKSS’S THE 


H. Conpe. 

fae ST, JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. ; 
] HE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
OM Oa dire HOLIDAY PROGRAMMES 
EVERY NIGHT at Eight, Aeisee 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at Three and Eight. 
ALL NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


A 
New Budeet of 
SORE ANY COMIC SKETCHES 
NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO THE GREAT COMPANY. 
THE VERY BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 

ME: FREDERICK BURGESS’S TWENTIETH 
* ANNUAL DAY and NIGHT FETE, St. James's Grand Hall, Tuesday 
Afternoon and Evening, January 27. One of the greatest and mast extraordinary 
combinations of musical “and dramatic artists ever brought together at a single 
entertainment. Vide following Nst:—Miss Alice Lingard, Mrs. Billington, Miss 
E. Farren, Miss Constance Loseby, Miss Florence St, John, Mrs. Frederick Burgess 
née Miss Ellen Meyrick); Mr. james Fernandez, Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. Fred 
Leslie, Mr. Harry Walsham, Mr. Walter oyce, Mons, Marius, Mr. Harry Paulton, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, Mr. George Barrett, Mr, J. M. Dallas, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. W. 
enley, Mr, Lionel Brongh, and Mr, Edward Terry, An entirely new and beautiful 
Musical Entertainment will also be given by thé Moore and Burgess Minstrels. 
Vickets for all parts of the hall, ee also for reserved seats, can be secured at 
-\mbrose Austin's, Universal Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
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l ICKETS for all parts of the HaljJ, and for Numbered and 
Reserved Seats at St, James's Grand Hall, Tuesday Afternoon and Night, 
Jan. aye) now be secured at Austin’s Office, St, ,ames’s Hall, daily, from 930 till 
6.30. Visitors from the country may secure tickets by post on sending P.O.0, or 
cheque, together with a stamped and directed envelope addressed to Ambrose 
Austin, St, James's Hall, to whom all orders or cheques are to be made payable, 


I IE JAPANESE VILLAGE. 
ERECTED AND PEOPLED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
NATIVES OF JAbAN, 
ALBERT GATE, HYDE PARK. 
OPEN DAILY from i am. till 10 p'm. 
Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


bs l 
Mer Royal Highness PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONES 
SKILLED JAPANESE ARTIFICERS and W. 
(Male and Female) will Mlustrate the MANNERS, C 
ART INDUSTRIES of their County attired in their National an 
ostumes. 
Magnificently Decorated and Illuminated BUDDHIST. TEMPLE. 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA in the JAPANESE TEA HOUSE. 
APANESE MUSICAL and other ENTERTAINMENTS. 
_. EVERYDAY LIFE AS IN JAPAN, | MILITARY, BANDS, 
ONE‘SHILLING. Wednesdays, Half-a-Crown, Children under Twelve, Sixpence. 
Promoter and Managing Director, T. BUHICROSAN. 


«+GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—MASKELYNE and 
COOKE give their PERFORMANCES Every Afternoon at Three, and 
cn the Evenings at Eight of ‘Tuesday, ‘Thursday, and Saturday. Mr. Maskelyne’s 
Christ: as Novelties, entitled the FAKIRS OF BENARES and their BRAZEN 
ORACLE, introducing many novel effects and startling illusions, differing entirely , 
in character from any previously witnessed, Stalls, ss.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, ‘i 
2:3 Balcony, ts. 
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THE VALE OF TEARS.—Dordé’s LAST GREAT PICTURE 
cen acs Be Setar Penh NDE SU NIE Wa ROBE Ge 
and his’ other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. scented 
am ad DOMINT,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This Great 
WHE GALLERIES i New Ponte Tet a em Works. at 


NEW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 


_}_E. Mituats, R.A, 
UCH ADO ABOUT NOTHIN Bo Ries Rosertson. 


. Briron Rryrire. 
E. L. Ama ‘lanema, 


 &e.. &e,, &e. 
Orrae eS gpove oH) sale at 218. each, 
FF ARRIAGE and Companion, 31s. 611, 69 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES, 11s, Strand, Corner of Savoy Sircet, 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
Now Reapy, 20s., 
THE 


NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


Comprising the Issues from July 1.to December 31, 1884. 


The Volume contains over 500 Engravings b i i i 

2 c 2 gs by the best Artists, iHustrating the 

Cipeng events of the Day,as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent Persons 

and Copies of Celebrated Paintings, and many Original Drawings. It also includes 

the special Summer and Christmas Numbers. 

ene ib blac cloth, pitt deters and edges, em It can be obtained ofany Book- 

§ . w. ¢ sent carriage free to any Enghi s i i i 

Giclees g any Englis! Railway Station direct from the 
Cases for binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 4s. 

or plain, 3s. ‘ 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION 


A THUNDERSTORM AT SUAKIM 


‘¢ A VERY severe tropical thunderstorm,” writes the officer to 
whom we are indebted for our sketches, ‘* recently burst over the 
town of Suakim, lasting two days. Starting from the mountains, 
it swept everything before it; huge bushes, stones, and other dédris 
were carried down by the rivers formed by the torrential rain, The 
wells at the Water Forts overflowed, and the latter suffered from 
the amount of rain, 

‘‘The guard-house in the Royal Engineer camp, made of sand- 
bags, defending the railway causeway from Quarantine Island to the 
mainland, had one side blown down, and tents were wrecked 
everywhere. Their unfortunate inmates either had their only 
shelter blown down about their ears, or were drenched through and 
through.” 


SUAKIM-—~NIGHT ATTACK OF REBELS, DECEMBER 3RD, 1884 


‘*For some weeks past Osman Digma and his followers have 
allowed us our night’s rest in peace; but at a few minytes past 
midnight of the 3rd of December, about a hundred of the rebels 
crept down into a hollow bit of ground on the shore, a hundred 
yards from the ‘New House,’ and five hundred yards from 
Quarantine Island, where they opened fire. 

“In less than five minutes the Royal Marines, stationed at the 
former, and the Royal Engineers at the latter were out, and returned 
volley for volley. The enemy stuck to it pluckily for some time ; 
and were not quieted until some dozen volleys (not to mention shells) 
jad been poured into them. 

“'The bright moonlight night did not help them to escape; 
and as they made off on the higher ground several were hit. 

** By the marks and the tracks of blood at the point from which they 
fired it hasbeen calculated that about twenty were killed and wounded ; 
but only two were left behind dead, ‘Lhe rebels are most clever.in 
removing the latter under all such circumstances, and it is really 
very difficult to arrive at correct statistics. About 3 A.M. onthe 4th 
some endeavoured to creep back and carry off the bodies; but, on 
being seen, they were fired upon and were obliged to retreat.” 


SUAKIM: ‘fOUT FOR “A SAIL!” 


“¢ NoruING pleases the Hadendowah’s progeny so much as to get 
clear of the family mud hut, search out one or two of his intimate 
friends and his canoe of bark, and get clear of the town. Occasion- 
ally they take out their round baskets made of cane, and plant them 
on the reef to catch fish ; but their summit of enjoyment is to fix a 
sail on to a staff and sail wherever the wind likes to take them. If 
the canoe capsizes they think it all the more fun (for they swim like 
fish), and it causes them a certain amount of amusement to right it 
and bale it out. They always seem happy and full of merriment— 


singing, screeching, and chattering as they fly along.” 


A WAR DANCE BEFORE LORD WOLSELEY 


“ AnorteR honour has been conferred on the Mudir of Dongola.” 
avrites Mr. F, Villiers, our special artist. ‘* Lord Wolseley was 
requested by the Khedive to raise Sir Mustapha Jawar to the 
dignity of Pasha, and officer of the Second Class of the Medjidie, 
On Lord Wolseley arriving with his staff in the courtyard of the 
Mudireh, about a dozen Arabs rushed out of the crowd brandishing 
long spears, and wielding their Crusader swords. They madly danced 
round the General and suite, who seemed somewhat astonished at 
this mimic onslaught, and one or two of the horses were with diffi- 
culty prevented from holting with fright. The war dance was 
timed by two kettle-drums that were vigorously beaten in a corner of 
the Mudireh. All kinds of weapons were used in this fantasie,—the 
Crusader swords, and spears the hike of which I have neverseen before, 
about eight or nine feet in length, with a head nearly as large as a 
sapper’s spade. Two of the M udir’s black soldiers threw spears at 
one another, in the manner of Zulus and Abyssinian warriors, 


“THE COMING OF AGE OF PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR 


e eighth, the Prince’s twenty-first birthday, was 


January th y : 
splendid morning ; the sun was 


ushered in at Sandringham by a i h 
bright, and the ground glistened with frost. The cleer in the park 


strolled down to the water to find it covered with ice. The 
ducks, finding their area of navigation narrowed, waddled 
protesting on the bank, and over the garden path. The stalwart 
solicemen near the stables greeted one with a hearty good morning, 
with the half satisfied air of men who had watched the night, and 
provided the very best of weather. From an early hour 
there were signs that it was to bea day of festivity and gladness. 
Groups of pedestrians were seen making their way up to Sandring- 
ham, horsemen and traps passed by dozens, and the hells of 
Dersingham Church pealed out merrily. Carriages, bearing the 
officials who were to present the various addresses of congratulation 
soon began to enter the gates, where a group of the Prince’s beaters 
were assembled with red bands round their wideawakes and billy- 
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cocks. The Royal keepers, also, were resplendent in their gold 
badges and new corduroys. 


THE PRLSENTS 


Wuitcnt had been privately sent to the youthful Prince filled 
several counters of one of the large breakfast-rooms, and included 
the following :—From the Queen, a silvee punchbowl ; from the 
Prince of Wales, a pair of guns; from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, a beautiful silver-gilt cup; from Prince George, Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, a light case with their autographs 
engraved thereon; from the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, a 
pair of sleeve-links set with diamonds 3 from the Crown Prince and 
I'rincess of Germany, a fac-séméle of Peter the Great's table at 
Yotsdam. 


THE DEPUTATIONS 


SHortTLY after cleven o’clock the presentation of addresses was 
proceeded with, and a favoured crowd assembled in an alcove 
leading out of the armoury, through which the Royal party passed on 
their way to the ball-room, where the deputations were received. 
Presently the Royal Party came past, laughing and talking on their 
way, and took up their positions in the ball-room. The Prince of 
Wales, ina black frock coat tightly buttoned, stood on one side of 
the hero of the occasion, who also wore 2 black frock coat, relieved 
by a large white flower in his button-nole. On the other side of 
Prince Albert Victor stood the Princess of Wales, looking as 
charming and as youthful as ever. She wore a mauve satin dress, 
flowered with deep red velvet, and a simple gold chain, necklet, and 
locket pendant. Behind this trio, standing in groups, were the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cambridge, the young 
Vrincesses (Victoria, Maud, and Louise) in dark brown cashmere 
morning dresses, the Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, and 
other guests and members of the Household. Some of the ladies 
wore hats and bonnets, and all were in simple morning costumes. 
The first deputation received was that of the tenants, headed by Mr. 
Edward Sherringham, who, as the senior tenant, read acongratulatory 
address, and asked H.R.H.’sacceptanceofadish. Inreturning thanks 
the young Prince said :—‘‘ If I should be enabled in any measure to 
merit your good opinion in the future—and to doso will be my steadfast 
purpose—it will only be by following the same path of kindliness, 
goodwill, and generosity which my parents have trodden.” The 
Norwich deputation, headed by the Mayor (Mr. J. Hotblack) then 
entered the room, and after a few words from the Mayor, the Town 
Clerk read an address to the Prince and Princess of Wales, as well 
as one asking Prince Albert Victor to accept a facsimile of the 
ancient rose-water ewer and salver in the Norwich Corporation 
Plate. In his reply, the Prince of Wales took occasion to ‘* express 
our heartfelt thanks to the inhabitants of the county for the unvaried 
marks of goodwill and neighbourly feeling which we have universally 
experienced since we first came here twenty-three years ago, and 
where we have passed some of the happiest ycars of our life.” Prince 
Albert Victor also responded. Next came the King’s Lynn deputa- 
lion, and the Recorder (wearing his robes) read an address, in which 
the Prince was offered a vep/ica of the Cup which, according to 
tradition, was given to the Mayor and Corporation of Lynn by 
King John. Then followed the Cambridge deputation ; and then 
the lfead Master of the King’s Lynn Grammar School presented a 
pair of candlesticks to the Prince. The deputations then partook 
of luncheon, which had been provided in the ball-room. Regarding 
this portion of the ceremonies the Pa/ Adal! Gazette observes :—‘‘ The 
business is ‘soon despatched. The deputations come and go, the 
Prince of Wales reads a short reply, his son does the same modestly, 
with once or twice the quaver of nervousness in his speech, and 
there is much handshaking and smiling. H.R.H. has a genial, 
pleasant way of going through these formalities which satisfies every 
one, while a smile from the Princess would soften adamant. It is 
soon over, and the party disperses, after duly admiring the various 
tributes laid at the feet of the young Prince.” 


APPROACH OF THE TENANTRY 


Snort y after this a very interesting scene took place on the cast 
front of the building, where almost all the inhabitants of the estate 
had assembled. The labourers, to the number of 250, marched up, 
and, after Prince Albert Victor had been congratulated on the 
auspicious event, sent up hearty cheers. The scene was witnessed 
by princes and princesses, dukes and duchesses, who stood in the 
portico in front of the hall, n-uffled up to the eyes in furs and sables. 
The Prince of Wales was easily recognised, in s, ite o: his long coat 
with its broad fur collar, From the window of the ball-room 
one could see all. It raked the broad avenue of limes that Jed up 
to the Norwich Gates, The trunks of the trees were already 
festooned with coloured lamps ready for the illuminations of 
the evening. The carriage drive was lined with the little scarlet 
figures of the Sandringham and West Newton School girls, and 
the more darkly coated boys. All this time the school children 
had kept their ranks. Their treat was to come. Big baskets of 
goodies had been carried along the lines, and boys and girls had 
been alternated for company’s sake—“ Ika laddie had his lassie.” 


SANGER’S CIRCUS 


Tue long avenue was lined with people from all parts of the 
country, conspicuous among them being the Sandringham school 
children, in red cloaks. Then the great gates opened, and Messrs, 
Sanger’s cavalcade passed slowly down the avenue, Prancing 
steeds, ridden by strangely bedizened lords and ladies, enter; a 
band in a triumphal car; a golden lion killing a golden gryphon ; 
another demolishing a dragon ;. a knight in black armour—the 
Black Prince, perhaps, with the Black Princess by his side—black 
as jet their armour was, their steeds were black as jet; camels from 
Egypt; elephants from India, The band played, the cannons 
saluted, the people huzzaed, and every one enjoyed the 
sight. Besides the Royal Party, about 2,000 of the tenantry and 
their friends attended the circus performance, which was given in a 
spacious marquee pitched in a field, and was free to all. None 
are too old to enjoy a circus, not even yonder old salt from 
Dersingham. The Royal Party are there under the lion and the 
unicoin. The school children can hardly be kept out of the arena. 
Little Red Riding Hood's nose is flicked by the horses’ tails as they 
sweep by. She stands right under the boy balanced on the wire, she 
has the honour of shaking hands with the clown, she touches the 
trunk of the elephant—a real elephant, not the mock elephant made 
up of two boys which Mr, Merryman subdues, She will remember 
it all her life—she and a number more, 


PHOTOGRAPHING ROYALTY 


Ir is not every day that a young man comes of age who (though 
strictly speaking he may not be heir-presumptive) is nevertheless 
ithe second in succession to the British Crown ; and therefore this 
is one of the historic’ occasions when the art of the photographer is 
most fitly called in. ‘fo be photographed is one of the penalues 
which the great have to pay. They must be posed in varlous permu- 
tations and combinations, and pass—certainly not “ some of the 
happiest moments of their lives.” | Qne of the great advantages of 
photography is its uncompromising faithfulness. Future generations 
will be able to say, ‘* This is just how they stood and looked.” The 
photographs (our sketch shows the posing process), were taken in 
various groups by Mr. Barraud, of Regent Street. Afterwards the 
school children receive.) buns and oranges, and the men had dinnerin 
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alarge marquee. At the conclusion of the repast Mr. Beck proposed 
the health of Prince Albert Victor, which was received with immense 


applause. 
THE ILLUMINATIONS 


As evening set in rain began to fall, threatening to spoil the 
illuminations which Mr. James Pain had been instructed to provide. 
Happily, however, the rain soon ceased, and about 9 I.M. the 
scene in the Park, on the east and south fronts, was one of great 
brilliancy. Nearly 1,000 Chinese and Japanese lanterns were 
suspended on wires stretched across the bread avenue along its 
whole length, from the Norwich Gates to the house, while arranged 
ia various devices facing the east front were 10,000 small cup- 


lights. The effect was very fine. 
THE BALL 


In the evening the Prince and Princess gave a ball to celebrate 
the coming of age of their eldest son. Besides the company 


staying at Sandringham, about a thousand other guests were invited, 
including all the county notabilities. The ball-room, beautiful initself, 
white and gold, and decked with the glancing arms and armour 


from India, was filled with bright uniforms and fairy dresses, and 
No fairer scene can be pictured than 
aside to bow and curtsey. 


sparkled with the richest gems. 
that when the assembled guests drew 


THE GRAPHIC 


The greatest sympathy with Madame Hugues was evinced on all 
sides, although there are not wanting warning voices from a few 
common-sense people that it was a dangerous doctrine to encourage 
people to take the law into their own hands. — : 

When the trial was announced, all Paris besieged the autho- 
rities for seats in Court, which was thronged to suffocation, the 
great majority of the spectators, however, being ladies, who invaded 
the barristers’ seats, and even the Judges’ Bench, while in the body 
of the Court, ambassadors and senators, journalists and officials, 
were mingled together in hopeless confusion. One of the most noted 
personages was Morin’s father, who sat at the foot of the tribunal 
with his counsel, Maitre Angeli. He is a sturdy Auvergnat peasant, 
clad in the homely blue btouse. He seemed, however, to take 
little interest in the proceedings, and indulged in an occasional nap. 
On a table in front of him lay the various pidces de conviction, 
Madame Hugues’ revolver, and the numerous libellous post-cards 
which she asserted had been sent to her by Morin. Madame 
Hugues, who is twenty-nine years of age, was dressed in black, with 
a white veil round her hat, and looked very pale and worn. The 
proceedings began with the reading by the Clerk of the Court of 
the “Indictment,” or Acte @’Accusation, and then the Judge, ac- 
cording to French custom, examined Madame Hugues, who detailed 
the whole of the circumstances which led her to commit the act, 
and gave a full account of the preparations she had made 
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THE COMING OF AGE OF PRINCE 


The band strikes up ‘God Save the Queen,” and the long line of 
Royal couples winds its way among the brilliant crowd in stately 
promenade, There isa special interest in the present scene, for the 
Princess of Wales, on the arm of her son, the hero of the day, leads 
the way, the Prince in the uniform of the Norfolk Artillery Militia, 
the Princess in pomegranate-red and gold, looking her very 
loveliest, and seeming rather the sister than the mother of the 
Prince. His three young sisters follow, as the occasion is a special 
one, all in white, and a quadrille is made up of the house party. 

So the ball is opened, and for hours afterwards, long after the 
day of the coming of age has passed, the colours of that gay floor 
shit and vary, as one looks down from the gallery, like the 
changes of a kaleidoscope.—The birthday was also cele- 
brated in various ways in other parts of the country, especially 
at Balmoral, where there was a feast, presided over by Dr. Profeit, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner. A bonfire also was lighted on the 
Hill of Craigowan. The tenantry of the Prince of Wales on the 
estate of Birkhall celebrated the occasion with hearty Highland 
enthusiasm. A colossal pile of wood was burnt on the summit of 
Tomfour, a hill commanding a splendid view of the Dee Valiey, 
and a supper and ball afterwards took place, under the presidency 
of Mr. Lauchlan Mackinnon. 


THE TRIAL OF MADAME CLOVIS HUGUES 


Never has a greater judicial farce been enacted than the trial last 
week of Madame Clovis Hugues for shooting the detective Morin 
in Paris. The lady not only admitted the murder, but gloried in 
its the prosecuting counsel, in urging the jury to convict, held out as 
an inducement that the punishment would be only five years’ 
imprisonment, and even this would probably he remitted by “‘ the 
well-known clemency of President Grévy ;” while the jury them- 
selves, in pronouncing Madame Hugues guiltless of a murder which 
she acknowledged, and which was witnessed by a score of persons, 
at the same time condemned her to pay 8o/. to her victim’s father 
as compensation for the loss of his son. To recapitulate the facts 
of the case, the detective Morin had been employed by a 
Madame Lenormand to ferret out evidence against her husband, 
and had made certain utterly unfounded accusations against Madame 
Hugues. For this he was prosecuted for libel, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. Morin, however, by constant appeals 
managed to delay the execution of the sentence, and in the mean 
time Madame Hugues received numerous insulting post-cards 
grossly reflecting upon her character, These she attributed to 
Morin, who, despite his condemnation, refused to retract or 
apologise for the libels, although told that M. Hugues would then 
get his sentence lightened. Jinally, Madame Iingues determined 
to avenge her wrongs herself, and on Nov. 27, Morin’s appeal 
having been again heard and adjourned, Madame Hugues fired a 
revolver at her calumniator as he was leaving the Court, and 
jatally wounded him. The wretched man lingered for some days in 
excruciating agonies, but before his death managed to scrawl a line 
to say that he himself was innocent of sending the post-cards, 
Madaine Hugues was arrested on the spot, her husband exclaiming, 
‘““Welldone, my Jeannette; you are an angel! we are avenged.” 
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for the crime. She declared that if she had had filty rounds in her 
revolver she would have fired them all at Morin, and that she had 
killed him “ because he had tried to rob me—a wife and mother—of 
what a woman holds to be most sacred, my honour.” After a long 
examination she was asked whether she regretted what she had 
done. “I meant to kill the man,” she exclaimed, ‘and I killed 
him. Ivregret that he compelled me to kill him, and that I caused 
him so much suffering—but as to any remorse, I feel none.” 
Twenty-six witnesses were next examined, not wholly with regard 
to the murder, but to show the part which Morin had taken in raking 
up false evidence against Madame Hugues. Madame Corbion, 
whom our artist has depicted, was the concierge of a house where 
Madame Hugues had lived before she was married, and from whom 
Morin falsely stated that he had obtained his evidence. Consider- 
able sensation was caused by the declaration in the box of M. 
Anatole de la Forge, a Deputy, who declared that men of all parties 
in the Chamber spontaneously sympathised with Madame Hugues. 
Evidence was adduced that Morin did not write the libellous post- 
cards, but Madame Iugues insisted that he must at least have 
inspired them. At seven o'clock in the evening the Court adjourned 
for two hours, and then came the address of Maitre Bernard who, 
while admitting all due extenuating circumstances, urged the 
jury to show at least some respect for the law by returning a verdict 
of guilty. Maitre Angeli followed, claiming damages on behalf of 
Morin’s father, and then came Maitre Gatineau, the counsel for 
the defence, who eloquently pleaded the cause of his client, drawing 
a touching picture of the sufferings she had been caused by the 
fifleen months’ incessant persecution to which she had been 
subjected, and from which the law had failed to protect her. He 
did not finish before two in the morning, when the jury almost 
immediately returned a verdict of not guilty either of murder or of 
premeditation, but ordered Madame Hugues to indemnify the 
jather of the deceased with a sum of 8o/, On the verdict becoming 
known, Madame Hugues received a tremendous ovation in Court, 
and being released, returned to her home with her husband. 


6c MATT ” 
Mr. Ropert BucHANnan’s new serial story, illustrated by Joseph 
Nash, is continued on page 57. 


AN ARTIST’S TOUR AMONG TIIE ARABS 
See page 65. 
ee 
Norru-EasTerN I]osvitaL FOR CHILDREN.— Apropos of an 
interesting Christmas-Tree Entertainment which recently took place 
at this Institution, we may venture to call the attention of our 
readers to its claims. It is situated in a very poor neighbourhood 
(Goldsmith’s Row, Hackney Road); the fifty-six beds in the wards 
are constantly full; about a thousand out-patients are seen every 


week ; and a large nimber“of accident cases are also brought in. 


The Committee are now in debt to the athoumt of 4,000/; and 
subscriptions and donations (which will be thankfully received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. W. L, Barclay, at the Hospital), are solicited 
to cover the deficiency. 


A 
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ALBERT VICYOR—SOME OF THE BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


plication which they most detested—the convict invasion of the 
South Seas. 

PRESIDING at a meeting of North Kensington Liberals, Sir 
Charles Dilke predicted that the land question will press in the new 
Parliament for very early treatment, and that of a very much more 
Radical kind than had been suggested by many Liberals. Referring 
to the report that 15 millions were being spent on the relief of 
General Gordon, he called this a ridiculous mis-statement. The 
Government had been assured, he added, of the baselessness of the 
rumour that Germany is endeavouring to negotiate a protectorate 
over Zanzibar. 

Tue UsuaLLy Quier Town of Ipswich, which, however, is 

represented by that most energetic Radical, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
became on Wednesday quite a political focus. Mr. Chamberlain 
made its local Reform Club a long speech, and it was the scene of 
a Conference of the National Liberal Federation. The President 
of the Board of Trade both defended and developed the programme 
of legislation which he recently announced at Birmingham, and 
which has been regarded as Socialistic. He now avows himself 
opposed to emigration, and would find work and employment for 
our citizens at home. He proposes to go back to the old freehold- 
system and re-establish the peasant and the yeoman. Meanwhile 
every agricultural labourer is to have a small allotment of land and 
a decent dwelling. The inclusion of personal property in the area 
of local taxation was also recommended, and the justice of a gra- 
duated income tax suggested. The criticisms on Mr, Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham speech have evidently not induced him to make the 
expression of his opinions more acceptable to his critics. 
’ "Tye INCREASE in the value of the exports of British and Trish pro- 
duce to our Colonies, simultaneously with the decrease in the value 
of the same exports to foreign countries, is leading the working 
classes to regard the Colonial question as one deeply affecting their 
interests. On Wednesday a conference, summoned by the London 
Working Men’s Association, was held to consider the desirability of 
Imperial federation, A resolution was carried affirming the necessity 
of establishing an inseparable fiscal and political union, or federa- 
tion between the mother-country and the Colonies, regard being 
especially had to the present extreme industrial competitive and 
prohibitive fiscal policy of other countries. 

At THE Request oF Sir ARTHUR Bass, M.P., Professor Leone 
Levi has completed and published an investigation into the wages 
and earnings of the working classes of the United Kingdom, in con- 
tinuation of the similar investigations for 1867 and 1879, which he 
undertook at the instance of the late Sir Michael Bass. One of the 
most important of the results arrived at is, that the number of 
earners of all kinds in the United Kingdom in 1884 being taken at 
12,200,000, the amount of earnings per head has risen from 38/. in 
1867 to 43/. in 1884. 

‘‘Lapy Docrors” are alrealy an institution, Ireland, it seems, 
is to have ‘lady surgeons.” A a special meeting of the Fellows of 
the Dublin College of Surgeons it has been decided by 25 to 11 votes 
that women shall be admitted to the diploma of the college. 


‘Tae Party to Lire aNp Lia incurred by pedestrians crossing 
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from and to the Mansion Ilouse among vehicles of every kind 
has become so great as to call pressingly for a remedy. At the 
meeting, this week, of the City Commissioners of Sewers, general 
approval was bestowed on a scheme for the construction of four 
radiating subways, and also a circular chamber, surrounded by a 
pavement, six feet in width, in the centre of the roadway between the 
Mansion House and the Bank, to serve as a refuge for foot pas- 
sengers who prefer crossing atove ground. 

A TELEGRAM has been received announcing the death, at the age 
of 36, in Texas, of the Earl of Aylesford, whose matrimonial com- 
plications and financial embarrassments have been brought painfully 
hefore the public during recent years. Te quitted Kingland two or 
three years ago to try cattle farming on a large ranche which he had 
purchased in Texas, and was described as enjoying keenly his new 
pursuit. He paid us a flying visit last summer, and, not forgetful of 
the turf on which he had spent so large a part of his patrimony, he 
saw, for the last time, the Derby run. 

Tue DEATH isalso announced of Mr. P. J. Smyth, late Member for 
Tipperary, in his sixty-secund year, a few weeks after he had received 
a Government appointment in Ireland worth 3oo/. a-year, A 
Repealer of the old school, Mr. P. J. Smyth forfeited his Irish 
popularity by denouncing the Land League, and refusing to do the 
bidding of Mr, Parnell. His speeches were singularly powerful, 
polished, and pointed, and when he rose he always commanded the 
ear of the House of Commons. ? 

Qur Osrruary further includes the death of Cluny Macpherson, 
chief of the Clan Macpherson, in his eightieth year 5 of Sip Wi 
Mitchell, President of the T egislative Council of Victoria, through 
eating poisonous fish ; of Mr. Jervis White Jervis, Consul at 
Ajaccio, in his thirty-third year ; of Mr. William Cope, Recorder of 
Bridgenorth, in his seventy-second year; of Mr. John Deedes, 
Bencher and formerly Treasurer of the Inner Temple, at an 
advanced age; of Mr. W. LI. Drury, Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland; of Mr. John Whitehead, formerly President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and architect of St. 
Stephen’s Club and the Grand Hotel, Brighton, among other 
buildings of some note ; and of Mr. Thomas Jackson, of Eltham Park, 
Kent, in his seventy-filth year, Mr. Jackson began life at the age 
of eight as a boy Jabourer on the Birmingham Canal, and without 
extraneous aid rose to be one of the greatest contractors of his time. 
Among the most notable of his many successful enterprises was the 
restoration of the navigability of the Caledonian Canal, and the 
construction of the gigantic Alderney Breakwater. 

————— 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR 


Tue cldest son of the Prince and Princess of Wales was born on * 


the Sth of January, 1864, at lrogmore House, Windsor lark, 
where his parents were then staying for the first Christmas after 
their wedding, which had taken place on the 10th of March in the 
preceding year. 

At his baptism by Archbishop Longley, in the Private Chapel of 
“Buckingham Palace, he received the names of Albert (after the late 
Prince Consort) Victor (after Her Majesty) Christian (after his 
maternal grandfather, the King of Denmark) Edward (after Prince 
Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of the Queen, who, had he 
survived his elder brother William, would have been King 
Edward VII. of England), The first and last of the four names 
given to the child were also the same as those chosen by the Prince 
Consort and the Queen for the Prince of Wales at his baptism. 

During his early life he frequently accompanied his parents on 
their periodical visits to the Continent, especially in the regular 
sojoun which the Princess of Wales always makes every other 
autumn at the Court of her father; so that Copenhagen and 
Bernsdorff soon became to him quite like a second home. llis 
education was conducted under the immediate supervision of his 
parents by means of various governesses, English, French, and 
German, till 1871, in which year he first passed under the charge 
of a resident private tutor, Mr. Dutton. 

During the dark and anxious days of the Prince of Wales’s almost 
mortal iliness in the winter of the same year he was at Windsor 
Castle with the Queen, and made his first appearance at any public 
function when Her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
took him with them to the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s on 
the 27th February, 1872, During his parents’ absence abroad the 
following spring he was resident at Chiswick lTouse with his brother 
and sisters, under the care of Lady Caroline Barrington ; but 
during the absence of the Prince of Wales in India, the greater 
part of the time he was in Denmark with his mother. 

The annual visits of Canon Kingsley to Sandringham were always 
anticipated with much pleasure both by him and his brother, and 
the Canon’s death in January, 1875, wasa real sorrow to them both. 
About this time the project was discussed of sending loth brothers 
to a public school. ‘Eton and Wellington were the two that 
naturally suggested themselves as most desirable ; but ultimately it 
was determined that a naval training would give the two Princes 
most, if not all, of the moral benefits of a public-school education, 
and at the same time offered other additional advantages. Accor: 
ingly the mathematical preparation of the two Princes was entrusted 
to the late Professor W. H. Drew, of King’s Coliege, London, 
from which institution other Professors had from time to time 


attended at Marlborough House to give instruction, ¢.g., M. Mariette 


for French and Mr. Delamotte for Drawing. 

In the summer of 1877 the elder Prince had a serious attack of 
typhoid fever, when the disease ran through exactly the same phases 
and periods day by day, and almost hour by hour, as in the case of 
his father, curiously demonstrating how thoroughly similar were the 
constitutions of father and son. In the autumn of the same year 
he entered the Royal Navy, and joined H.M.S. Britannia, Captain 
H. Fairfax, R.N. During his two years’ residence at Dartmouth 
Mr. Lawless was his special Naval Instructor for Mathematics, and 
the rest of his studies he took along with the other cadets on board, 
under the regular staff of Instructors in the training-ship. Out of 
school-hours and on half-holidays, football and other games on 
shore in the cricket ficld, running with the beagles, riding, 
swimming, boating alone, or with other cadets, cither sailing or 
rowing on the broad waters of the Dart added to the store of 
vigorous health which he and his brother have since then always 
enjoyed ; and that they were not behind their compeers in these 
sports is shown by their each having won prizes in the Naval 
Cadets’ Regatta with their several boats. 

In July, 1879, he was gazetted to H.M.S. Bacchante, Captain 
Lord Charles Scott, which ship had been commissioned in the 
preceding spring, and was under orders to proceed to the West 
Indies. She joined the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir_Leopold M *Clintock, 
in command of the North American and West Indian Station, on 
December 25th, 1879, at Barbadoes, and was afterwards ordered 
to proceed to Trinidad, Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, St- 
Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, St. Thomas, and Jamaica. It was 
in these islands that the Prince received his first introduction to 
tropical scenery, of which afterwards he saw so much in various 
parts of the world. He was promoted to Midshipman on the Sth of 
January, 1880. 

The’ Bacchante afterwards proceeded to Bermuda, but was 
recalled home in the summer of 1880, as was also the Tourmaline 
from the same station, as they were required to join the Fowth 
Flying Squadron which the Lords of the Admiralty were about to 
despatch, under Rear-Admiral the Earl of Clanwilliam, for the 
training of young seamen and marines, The other ships of the 
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squadron were Zhe f/nconstant (Mag ship), Captain Vitzgerald ; 
the C/eopatra, Captain Durrant; the Touriialive, Captain Den- 
niston ; and the Carysfort, Captain Stephenson. As the training 
which the young Prince was receiving on board the Bacchante was 
found to be answering admirably in the development of his manli- 
ness, self-reliance, and health (for both Princes in all that belongs 
to the duty of midshipmen, whether in sail drill aloft on the yards, 
or in charge of boats away from the ship in all weathers, had been 
from the very beginning treated cxactly as any ordinary officer of 
the same standing, and so by this time had become thoroughly 
handy and hardy), and as the cruise which the Admiralty proposed 
for the squadron seemed to afford an opportunity Jor his visiting 
many parts of the world which otherwise he would probably never 
see, it was determined that he should continue his naval career 
under the care of Lord Charles Scott. 

The squadron proceeded first to Vigo, thence to Madeira, the 
Cape de Verde Islands, the River Plate, Uruguay, the Argentine 
Confederation, and the Falkland Islands. They were to have gone 
through the Straits of Magellan into the Pacific, and then, after visiting 
Chiliand Peru, would have sailed by the Galapagos Islands to San 
Francisco, and so north, and have arrived in the following spring at 
British Columbia, and thence have gone to the Sandwich Islands ; 
but the Transvaal War breaking out the squadron was suddenly 
ordered by telegraph to sail straight from the Falkland Islands half 
round the globe to the Cape of Good Hope. On their arrival there,; 
however, their services were not required. They were present in 
Simon’s Bay when the British were defeated at Majuba Hill by the 
Boers, and when General Roberts and the transports full of troops 
arrived from England. 

A change of plans having again been determined upon, General 
Roberts returned by the next mail to England; not a man from 
the fleet nor of the troops was landed; and peace having been 
concluded with the Boers, the squadron was ordered to proceed 
to Singapore. Before they had started these orders were changed, 
and they were ordered to proceed to Melbourne. On the passage 
thither the rudder of the Bacchante was broken in two (through 
defective construction at Portsmouth), and the ship, separated from 
the squadron, was fora time in considerable jeopardy, but was able 
to bear up to the nearest port, which was Albany, in Western 
Australia. Here she was detained some time patching up the 
rudder ; the young Prince meanwhile procceded to Adelaide, and 
afterwards travelled overland through South Australia to Victoria. 
He and his brother were transferred at Melbourne to the /iconstant, 
and proceeded in that ship to Sydney, From Sydney the squadron 
went north to Queensland, and after completing a quarter of a year 
in Australian waters sailed to Fiji, From Fiji they went to 
Yokohama, and afterwards to Kobe, in Japan. Most of the officers 
of the squadron, and amongst them the young Princes, had a few 
days’ leave ashore at these places, during which they made a run 
to Kioto and Nara, and also paid a visit to the Mikado at Tokio. 
From Simonoseki the squadron procecded to China, calling at 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Amoy, and Hong Kong. Here Vice-Admiral 
the Earl of Clanwilliam’ hauled down his flag, and the Flying 
Squadron was broken up. The Cleopatra received orders to remain 
on the China station (where she is still), but first to convoy the 
Bacchante to Singapore, Colombo, and Suez, as the latter ship was 
now required to join the Flag of Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
in the Mediterranean, which she did with all despatch. The young 
Prince, on arrival at Ismailia, obtained leave from the captain to 
visit the Khédive at Cairo, and with other naval officers went up the 
Nile as far south as Assouan and the First Cataract. 

On rejoining the Bacchante at Alexandria, that ship, convoyed by 
H.LM.S. /ris, Captain Seymour, was ordered by the Admiral to 
proceed to Joppa. The Prince spent six weeks in the Holy Land 
in the spring of 1882. The Bacchante, convoyed by H.M.S. 
Monarch, Captain H. Fairfax, proceeded from Beyrout to Athens ; 
thence, with the Jvis, to Suda Bay, in Crete, where the whole 
Mediterranean squadron of ironclads was then assembled, in view 
of their being required at Alexandria, whither the Admiral had 
already gone. The Bacchante would have been of no service for 
the bombardment of that city, and, as the three years of her com- 
mission were nearly at an end, she was ordered home to England 
and paid off the end of August that year. After a short time at 
home with his parents the young Prince again left Mngland, and 
proceeded, under the care of M. Gabriel Hua, to Lausanne, for the 
purpose of studying the French language. He remained there 
for six months till May, 1883. On the 8th of January in that year 
he was gazetted a Sub-Lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve. 
The same summer he was entered as a ‘‘pensioner ” (or ordinary 
undergraduate) at Trinity College, Cambridge, under Mr. Joseph 
Prior, the Senior College Tutor 5 and went into residenge in 
October, 1883. He has had various private tutors for his historical 
studies (Mr. James K. Stephen, of King’s College, Cambridge, son 
of Sir Fitzjames Stephen, and Mr. Tanner, of St. John’s, amongst 
others). He has regularly attended the lectures, not-only of Pro- 
fessor Seeley during every one of the terms he has been at 
Cambridge, but also those of Mr. B. E, Hammond, of Trinity 
College, and of Mr. G. W. Prothero, of King’s. Besides this, he 
has also prosecuted his studies in German and English literature. 
Meanwhile he mingles freely in all the life of the other younger 
members of the University: the river, the racket court (and in 


summer the lawn-tennis ground), the A.D.C., the Pitt Club are 


all haunts that know him well ; and often he may be seen riding in 
his friends, or playing 


the neighbourhood of Cambridge with : 
°.y in the Trinity cricket-field. He resided for the long 
a ee fe if with Professor Thne, at 


vacation, from June till September, _ Thne, 
Heidelberg, for the better .studying of German, but returned 
to Cambridge last October. When he has completed another two 


ms’ residence there, he will have spent as long a period at the 
University as his father did (although the Prince of ele aie 
his two years between Oxford and Cambridge), but not ong as 
his uncle, Prince Leopold, was at Oxford. An the ig aes 
1$84, the Prince passed the usual examination before the J ay 
toard for a Lieutenant’s Commission in the University Nifle 
Volunteer Corps, of which, beth by his assiduous cane at 
drills and shooting at the butts, he had in previous terms become 
an efficient member. | 

We realise how quic 
short quarter of acentury t 


kly time flies by observing that, during the 
kat has elapsed since his birth, not only 
has Lord Palmerston died, but also there have taken pee wars 
between Prussia and Austria and between England ee ae 
(the last at a cost of over ten million pounds sterling) i ye see 
Empire has capitulated at Sedan ; Rome has been NE ae 
of Italy, and the German Empire has been cae ceo og 
home the Irish State Church has been abolished, and - oA i 

two peaceful revolutions have been accomplished by the on orm 
Bills of 1867 and 1884; while that which testifies as strong Be 
anything to the growth of Radical change amongst us 15 [nc lac 


that he who is the Heir to the Crown of ae Se eae 
2 ies @ Jependencies thereof (practically the ft la 
and of the Colonies and dey een ite 


headship of the English race throughout the worl he 
caer! and the fall rights of an English citizen, not re a a 
Pecr, but only as 2 commoner, and rer oe oes oe 
apparently the desire, of obtaining a pear t he ba ic oe 
Should anything occur to the Prince of Wales ae ms als 
time of the Queen, his son would not succeed him in t ae th e, ie : 
is a separate creation on each occasion, and there — a . lie 
with the present occupant 5 neither would he be oes ni age 
wall, for that Duchy is held, according to the terms 0 ve pa sey 
the first-horn son of the Sovereign, and by him alone, and none other. 


last (Friday) night. 


Post-Carps were introduced in China with the New Year. 

ARSENICAL PoIsoNING has had a serious effect on the Crown 
Princess of Sweden. For some time lately the lrincess has been 
gradually declining in health, and at last her illness has been 
traced to the arsenic in the hangings and decorations of her apart- 
ments at the Stockholm Palace. 

AnxorHEer Royat Boox will be forthcoming this spring. Princes 
Albert Victor and George have written an account of their travels in 
the Bacchante which will appear at the end of March or beginning 
of April, as a good-sizzd work in two volumes, profusely illustrated. 
The contents are based on the diaries which the young Princes 
carefully made up daily under all circumstances, 


Tue GERMAN COLONIES IN AFRICA are being so carefully 
fostered in every aspect that even the recreations of the colonists are 
considered. Thus a library is to be established at Angra Pequciia, 
and the public have been asked to contribute books and newspapers, 
which will be conveyed free. By the way, Germany now proudly 
echoes the British boast that the “‘sun never sets upon her Empire,” 
and a Berlin journal points out that whilst Teutons at home were 
keeping New Year’s live, their newly acquired countrymen in New 
Guinea were wishing each other a Happy New Year. 

Tue GENERAL DEPRESSION IN Pants throughout the past year, 
due to the bad state of trade, the cholera, and various other causes, 
reacted seriously upon the theatres. The receipts of nearly all the 
chief places of amusement feil off considerably, particularly at the 
end of 1884, while it is many years since so few original plays were 
produced during the twelvemonth. It is hoped that 1885 may 
prove more fruitful, and great expectations are set upon M. Alexandre 
Dumas’ new drama /7:’s, which was to come out at the Francais 
The public are specially curious about Dewrse, 
because M. Dumas has rigidly prohibited all the hints and descriptions 
generally given of any important new piece ; and would not allow 
even the literary critics to attend the dress rehearsal. Another 
coming novelty is a “ grand patriotic drama ” at the Chiteau d’Eau 
—‘ The French in Tonkin.” 

New YEAR’s GREETINGS are regularly exchanged between the 
clerks at the Berlin Post Office and the postal officials in other 
countries, and some quaint and pretty cards are received. England 
sent ‘* Christmas and New Year's Greetings” on tasteful coloure:] 
cards, the Hungarians contributed a very dainty missive represent- 
ing the back of an envelope, bearing the crown of St. Stephen for 
seal, and a painted carte de visite with congratulatory scroll, France 
despatched her good wishes for the first time since the formation of 
the Postal Union, America was most gorgeously represented, and 
the most distant message came from Hobart Town, Tasmania, with a 
beautiful view of the city. Lrom Turks and West Indians to 
Italians and Danes, scarcely one nation was omitted, and the 
German inland towns also contributed messages, the Berlin News- 
paper Post Office sending a card engraved with the thirty-six Berlin 
newspapers in miniature print. . ; 

AN Artistic Crisis is being experienced by French painters 
just now, who find a grievous stagnation in the sale of pictures, 
sculpture, and all Art objects. They attribute most of their 
distress to the exorbitant American protective tariff, which has most 
disastrously affected French Art, the value of the pictures imported 
into the United States having fallen from some 387,7302. in the year 
preceding the new duties to 138,974 in 1884. Further, in Paris 
the present fancy leans more to the exhibitions of works by dead 
rather than living painters. Thus the next important collection 
shown in Paris will be the pictures of Eugene Delacroix, to be 
exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in March, while con- 
noisseurs are deeply interested in the heautiful art-collection of the 
Baron Wavilliers, which is displayed in the Louvre previous to the 
pottery section being sent to the Sevres Museum. ‘This gathering 
is especially rich in Spanish Art, notably a magnificent tapestry— 
“The Coronation of the Virgin” —exactly 409 years old and 
scarcely faded, which has been called the Queen of Tapestries. A 
terra-cotta statuette of Perseus is attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, 
and the porcelain, enamels, and ivories are of rare beauty. 

Loxpon Morra.try again increased last week, and 1,956 
deaths were registered against 1,918, a rise of 38, being 32 above 
the average, and at the rate of 25°0 per 1,000. There were 34 
deaths from small-pox (a rise of one, and exceeding the average 
by 9; the number of patients in the Metropolitan Asylum Hospitals 
at the end of last week was 1,00! ; there were 14 deaths from 
measles (2 decline of 8), 16 from scarlet fever (a fall of 12), 26 from 
diphtheria (a decrease of 2), 38 from whooping-cough (a rise of 8), 
15 from enteric fever (an increase of 4), one from an ill-defined 
form of fever, 11 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decline of 4). and 
not one cither from typhus fever or from cholera. Deaths referred 
to discases of the respiratory organs numbered 609, an increase of 
72, and 93 above the average. Different forms of violence caused 
57 deaths: 47 were the result of negligence or accident, among 
which were 21 from fractures and contusions, 8 from burns and 
scalds, 2 from drowning, 2 from poison, and 11 of infants under 
one year from suffocation. There were 2,816 births registered, 
against 3,283 during the previous week, exceeding the average by 
270, The mean temperature of the air was 38’o deg. and 0°3 deg. 
above the avcrage. Rain fell on four days, to the aggregate amount 
of 0°57 ofaninch. The duration of registered bright sunshine was 
7*1 hours, against 10°2 hours at Glynde Place, Lewes. 

LeRAT, so famous of late years from the discussions respecting its 
strategical importance, was onc ot the most interesting points visited 
by the Afghan Boundary Commission, and the first detailed descrip- 
tion of the city which has appeared for some years is given by the 
Times of India correspondent, Mist concealed Herat as the Mission 
approached through the suburbs, where crowds of huge white dogs 
rushed at the Europeans, and had to be stoned by the villagers 
before they slunk off. The villagers themselves were friendly 
enough. ‘The Afghan type had disappeared, and the faces were 
cither European, with a ruddy glow, or round, soft, red-and-white 
Persian, with happy expressions, very different from the morose 
Afghan proper. On ascending the hill commanding the Herat plain, 
the city and valley could at last be distinguished ‘in their aspect of 
winter desolation and decay.” The plain was dotted with ruins, 
notably the solitary remains of the Musalla—or place of prayer ; 
“tottering towers and shattered walls were numerous.” The haze 
over the city scarcely permitted its outlines to be seen, and gave a 
phantom appearance to the mountain masses which shelter Herat, 
“the great mass of Koh-i-Band-i-Baba spreading to the east and 
closing the valley, and to the west sinking in the deep rose peaks. 
The city walls appeared to be dilapidated on the south side, 
whether from crumbling or irregularity of the wall could not be seen. 
The town is rectangular, and seems to cover an area of about a mile. 
‘In many respects the position is disappointing ; it cannot he said 
to be astrong position, although a mud-walled city with med houses 
will give stronger resistance than stone-built and more ponderous 
structures. There are, however, in the valley many favourable posi- 
tions from which to strike the city. The Afghans appear ee 
sensible of this, for I noticed on the south side new se ol 
appeared a new fort. The correspondent Chace whet i a ji 
alter all, the gate of India, and of much strategical impor 
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AuTHOR OF "THE SHADOW OF THE Sworp,” “Gop AND THE MAN,” 


CHAPTER VY. 
CONCLUDES WITH A KISS 


Not far from the spot where William Jones had landed, and 
removed some little distance from the deserted village with its 
desolate main street and roofless habitations, there stood a low one- 
toried cottage, quite as black and forbidding-looking as any of 
the abandoned dwellings in its vicinity. It was built of stone, and 
roofed with slate, but “the doorway was composed of old ship’s 
timber, and the one small window it contained had originally 
herined the window of a ship’s cabin. Over the door was placed, 
ike a sign, the wooden figure-head of a young woman, naked to 
the waist, holding a mirror inher hand, and regarding herself with 
teanurkable complacency, despite the fact that accident had deprived 
her of a nose and one ‘eye, and that the beautiful red complexion 
int jet black hair she had once possessed had been entirely washed 
v by the action of the elements, leaving her all over of a leprous 
. The rest of the building, as I have suggested, was of 
er blackness, though here and there it was sprinkled with wet 
ind. Sand, too, lay on every side, covered a small patch, 
a ut nally meant for a garden, and drifted thickly up to the very 

Po this cottage William Jon 
emering in without ceremony, 


es ran with his treasure trove, and, 
found himself in almost total dark- 


ness—-lor the light which crept through the blackened panes of the 
fies windows was only just sufficient to make darkness visible. 
dut this worthy seaside character, having, in addition to a cat's 
predatory instincts, something of a cat's power of vision, clearly 
hence everything in the chamber he just entered—a rude stone- 
ee kitchen; with an open fireplace, and no grate, black rafters 
ere from which were hung sundry lean pieces of bacon, # 
a al snEene chairs, a table, and in one corner 2 sort of bed in 
aanlean y ue @ human figure was reposing. Setting down the 
Siotnate a floor, he marched right over to the bed, and uncere- 
es liaeh a Shiite the individual Tying upon it, whom he discovered 
‘lieve eae and inuttering ina heavy sleep. Finding that he 
Trattly: Peas with shaking, William Jones bent down and cried 
‘a iS ear: 
The reck ! wreck ashore!” 
Pita os ee instantaneous. The figure rose up in bed, dis- 
4 red cotton ead and shoulders of a very old man, who wore 
eon, nightcap, and whose hair and beard were as white 
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“ Monk drew her towards him and kissed her on the cheek.” 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


— ee 


“Bh? Wheer? Wheer?” he cried in a shrill treble, looking 
vacantly around him. : 

“Wake up, old un!” said William, seizing him, and shaking 
him again. “It’s me, William Jones.” 

“William? [s i¢ my son William?” returned the old man, 
peering out into the darkness. 

“ Yes, father. Look ye now, you Was a-talking again in your 
sleep, you was. A good thing no one heerd you but your son 
William. Someo’ these days you'll be letting summat out, you 
will, if you go on like this.” 

The old man shook his head feebly, then clasping his hands 
together in a kind of rapture, he looked at his son, and said: 

“Yes, William, I was a-dreaming. Oh, it was such a heavingly 
dream! I was a-standing on the shore, William, and it was 
a-blowing hard from the east, and all at once I see a ship as big as 
an Indiaman, come in wi’ all sail set, and go ashore; and I looked 
round William, dear, and there was no one nigh but you and me; 
and when she broke up, I see gold and silver and jewels come 
washing ashore just like floating weeds, and the drownded, every 
one of ‘em, had rings on their fingers, and gold watches and cheens, 
and more'n that, that their hands was full of shining gold; and one 
on ’em—a lady, William—had a bright dimond ring, as big asa 
walnut ; but when J tried to pull it off, it wouldn't come—and just 
as I pulled out my leetle knife to cut the finger off, and put it in 
my pocket, you shook me, William, and woke me up. O! it was a 
heavingly dream !” 

William Jones had listened with ill-disguised interest to the 
early part of this speech, but on its conclusion, he gave another 
grunt of undissembled disgust. 

“Well, you're awake now, old ’un, so jump up. I've brought 
summat home. Look sharp, and get a light.” 

Thereupon the old man, who was fully dressed, in a pair of old 
woollen trousers and a guernsey, slipt from the bed, and began 
fumbling about the room. He soon found what he wanted—a box 
of matches and a rude home-made candle, fashioned of a long, 
coarse reed dipt in sheep's tallow, but owing to the fact that he was 
exceedingly feeble and tremulous, he was so long in lighting up 
that his gentle son grew impatient. 

“ Here, give ’un to me!” said William. ‘“ You're wasting them 
matches just as if they cost nowt. A precious father yor are, and 
no mistake.” : 

The candle being lit and burning with a feeble flame, he informed 
the old man of what he had found. Ina moment the latter was 
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down a . ee en Ne La and greedily examining its 
contents. But William pushed him impati Y: | 
Eo cia bee Pp patiently away and closed 

“ Theer, enough 0’ that, old *un! You hold the light while I 
carry the box in and put it away.” 

“All right, William dear; all right,” returned the old man 
obeying gleefully. “I know’d we should have luck, by that beauti- 
ful dream.” 

The two men—one holding the light and the other carrying the 
trunk—passed through a door at the back of the kitchen and 
entered an inner chamber. This chamber, too, contained a window 
which was so blocked up however by lumber of all kinds that little 
or no daylight entered. Piled up in great confusion were old 
sacks, some partly full, some empty, coils of rope, broken oars 
broken fragments of ships’ planks, rotten and barnacled, a small 
boat’s rudder, dirty sails, several oilskin coats, bits of iron ballast 
and other flotsam and jetsam ; so that the chamber had a salt and 
fish-like smell, suggesting the hold of some vessel. But in one 
corner of the room was a small wooden bed, with a mattrass and 
coarse bed-clothing, and hanging on a nail close to it was certain 
feminine attire which the owner of the caravan would have 
recognised as the garb worn by Matt on the morning of her first 
appearance, 

Placing the box down, William Jones carefully covered it with a 
portion of an old sail. 

““Tt’s summat, but it ain’t much,” he muttered discontentedly. 
“ Lucky them coastguards didn’t see me come ashore. If they did 
though, it wouldn’t signify ; for what’s floating on the sea belongs 
to him as finds it,” 

A sound startled him as he spoke, and locking round suspiciously 
he saw Matt entering the room, loaded with broken wood. But 
she was not alone; standing behind her in the shadow was a man— 
none other, indeed, than Monk of Monkshurst. 

While Matt entered the room to throw down her luad of wood 
Monk stood in the doorway. [lis quick eye had noted the move- 
ments of father and son. 

“ More plunder, William Jones?” he asked grimly, 

_Ina moment William Jones was transformed. The keen expres- 
sion of his face changed to one of mingled stupidity and sadness ; 
he began to whine. 

“More plunder, Mr. Monk?” he said ; “no, no ; the days for 
finding that is gone. Matt and me has been on the shore foraging 
fora bit o’ firewood,—that be all. - Put it down, Matt ; put it down.” 

(Continued on page 66) 


THE news from EcypT mainly relates to the advance of the van- 
guard of Lord Wolseley’s little army to Metemmeh, whither General 
Stewart has gone with a strong detachment of Hussars, mounted 
infantry, and camel corps to establish communication with General 
Gordon, One day’s halt was to be made at Gakdul Wells, and then 
amarch was to be made direct upon Metemmeh, where General 
Stewart expected to arrive yesterday (Friday). It was considered 
unlikely that any resistance would be encountered, as the rebels 
would prefer to make astand at Omdurman, opposite Khartoum, 
where they are strongly entrenched. A part of the Naval Brigade 
has also accompanied General Stewart, and, under Lord Charles 
Beresford, will be utilised for navigating the Nile between Shendy 
and Khartoum with the steamers which General Gordon is;stated to 
have on the river. Gakdul Wells are now strongly garrisoned by 
the Guards, the Marines, and some Engineers and Hussars, under 
Colonel the Hon. E. Boscawen, and all have been busily at work 
erecting pumps and hose, so as to bring the water from the upper to 
the lower 1escrvoirs for the use of the passing troops. Two redoubts 
have been built, and the position is considered impregnable. Lord 
Wolseley and General Buller remain for the time at Korti, and will 
not advance until the main body of the troops have arrived. 
General karle is pushing forward up the Nile, and is expected to 
effect a junction with General Stewart next month, when an advance 
in force against the Mahdi will be made. Another messenger has 
arrived from General Gordon, but he was attacked and captured on 
the road, and his despatches taken from him, with the exception of a 
‘tiny piece of paper pronuuncing Khartoum to be all right on Dec. 14. 


The answer from the French Government to the British proposals 
for the financial settlement of Egypt is now daily expected. If we 
are to believe general report, counter-proposals will be put forward 
which will be made a basis for final negotiations, ‘These are said 
mainly to suggest a loan of 9,000,000/. in place of 5,000,000/., that 
the Daira and Domain revenues should be kept separate, and a 
special tax levied on the coupons in lieu of the 14 per cent. reduc- 
tion of interest. ‘he other Powersare waiting patiently for France 
and England to come to a preliminary settlement, but ‘Turkey is 
once more c¢xhibiting her annoyance at seeing her suzerainty of 
Egypt so completely ignored, and has despatched a special Am- 
bassador to London, Hassan Fehmi Pasha, to lay, proposals for 
Turkish intervention before the British Government. [Je then 
visited Berlin on his way, and has gone to Paris. In London he 
will be joined by Hobart Pasha, who has heen specially despatched 
by the Sultan to assist him in the negotiati ns, 


GERMANY has been startled by a remarkably frank speech 
from Prince Bismarck, cleclaring that hostilities with England are 
all but impossible. ‘The occasion was the debate on the Colonial 
policy brought about by the request fcr funds to furnish a steam 
launch and another vessel to the Governor of the Cameroons. 
Prince Bismarck naturally enlarged upon the necessity for these 
vessels, and supported his argument by detailing the recent revolt 
of the natives under the German I’rotcctorate, which had to be 
quelled by a landing party from the war vessels O/ga and Bismarck. 
“*We must cither give up business in the Cameroons,” he remarked, 
‘or establish ourselves there,” and then referred to the action of 
the Pole Kodosinsky, who, animated by the greatest hatred of 
Germany, urged and procured the declaration of a British protectorate 
over the codst between Victoria and Calabar, which was thus 
exempted from German sovereignty. The Prince exonerated the 
British Government from intentions of thwarting Teutonic colonisa- 
tion, and dwelling upon the enormous extent of English colonies, 
declared that it could not always control the acts of its agents. As 
usual, Dr. Windthorst was Prince Bismarck’s chief opponent, but 
on expressing a doubt of the possibility of maintaining the position 
of the Empire on land, and at the same time proceeding with 
colonial expansion, ‘surrounded as we are by enemies, or by such 
Powers as look at Germany with envy,” the Chancellor started 
again to his icet, and with more than his usual eloquence made the 
most reassuring statement which has been heard in Europe for years. 
‘*Where ae the enemies?” he asked. ‘‘I see around us only 
friendly Governments, with which we stand in the closest trustful 
relations,” ; 

Hriefly alluding to the good terms which exist between the German 
Tim ire and Austria, Russia, Italy, and Spain, he declared that the 
relations with France are better than at any time since 1866, and 
then launched forth into a most energetic protest against the 
statements that Germany and England were on bad terms. IIe 
acknowledged that it was not surprising that England, ‘‘con- 
sidering that Britannia rules the waves, was somewhat astonished 
to see land-lubbers like ourselves suddenly take to the water,” 
and stated that if the British Government adopted the opinions 
of many of its subjects with regard to German colonisation, 
he should hardly be able to support English policy in other 


directions, but might be forced to support England’s opponents ° 


so as to establish a condition of do, wt des, But, he repeated, 
‘*we both live and shall live in good relations with England.” 
As to any possibility of a war with. England, ‘‘ this possi- 
bility,” the Chancellor continued, ‘‘I deny absolutely. It is 
not in existence, and those questions which are now in dispute are 
not sufficient to justify any breach of the peace, and I do not know 
of any other differences which might rise between us... . . With 
my Giplomatic experience I cannot perceive any reason why a 
breach of the peace should be possible with England. Our 
difference of opinion will never, within the limits of human 
foresight, go so far as not to be capable of settlement by honest 
goodwill and skilful provident diplomacy.” The Prince’s speech 
made a profound impression upon all his hearers, and the vote was 
at once carried, Other questions of Colonial expansion have also 
been discussed, particularly a*Bill authorising the Government to 
subsidise steam lines to Australia and the Far East. The desired 
annexation of Samoa by New Zealand has excited much comment, 
and Prince Bismarck has made a point of warning the Reichstag 
of the close watch kept upon the movements of Germany, it beiug 
sufficient for her to make the slightest step in the direction of any 
unoccupied country to find it immediately annexed by another Power. 


In FRANCE ihe Chambers reopened on Tuesday. Next day, upon 
an interpellation by M. Raoul Duval, M. Ferry made another 
energetic defence of his policy in Tonkin, and again declared that 
the expedition was not directed against the integrity of China, but 
only to maintain French rights. General Lewal followed and stated 
that there was very little difference between his policy and that of 
his predecessor, General Campenon, but that it was at his instance 
that the direction of the Tonquin Expedition had been placed under 
the War Office in place of the Admiralty. He protested against 
the outcry at sending a few thousand men out of the country, 
and asked if the whole army was to remain ‘immoveable, crouch- 
ing, and so to speak mesmerised in contemplation of the Eastern 
frontier.” Other topics of interest have been the trial of 
Madame Clovis Hugues, described in another column, the rein- 
forcements which are being despatched to Tonkin, and a revolt in 
Cambodia. This, though officially reported to be an insignificant 
rising, is a matter of very considerable importance, the Cambodians 
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not being mere scattered atoms, like the Tonkinese, but possessing 
strong feudal customs and tics. Operations in Tonkin are to 


‘ be vigorously pushed forward during the ensuing three months, in 


order to drive the Chinese hack to the frontier and provide against 
any future invasion. This accomplished, some vulnerable point in 


China is to be attacked, and the Chinese compelled to yield to the 


French terms. Returning to home affairs, M. Paul Bert has made a 
vigorous onslaught on the Government for its moderation, especially 
with regard to the Senate. The Cabinet, he declared, while 
hoisting Radical colours, had always sided with the Moderates, and 
thus disappointed public expectations.—Paris has been startled by 
an affray in the office of the Cr7 du Seuple. This journal had sneered 
at two brothers, named Ballerich, policemen, for the somewhat indis- 
creet efforts which they had made to track the murderers of their 
mother. The Ballerichs had requested, but had been refused, per- 
mission to prosecute the editor, and therefore determined to take 
vengeance in their own hands. Accordingly, they paid a visit to 
M. Vallés, armed with revolvers and a dagger. One fired at the 
sub-editor, the other attacked a member of the staff, M. Quercy, with 
a drawn sword. M. Quercy, however, though down on the ground, 
fired and wounded one of the brothers. ‘This affair, in conjunction 
with Madame Hugues’ trial,‘has been mace the text of the growing 
disposition of Parisians to adopt the fashions of the Far West, and 
avenge private grievances with the revolver. 


In Spain King Alfonso has been visiting the districts devastated 
by the recent earthquakes, and doing his best to alleviate distress by 
distributing relief to the thousands of houseless victims. He first 
visited Granada and Loja, where the streets wcre almost deserted, 
the greater part of the inhabitants having left, The district chiefly 
affected lies within a quadrangle formed by Granada on the north- 
east, Motril on the south-east, Antequera to the north-west, and 
Malaga to the south-west—a distance from east to west of sixty-five 
English miles, and from north to south of thirty-three miles. By 
far the worst devastation occurred in the eastern half. The total 
number of deaths is thought to be 830, with an equal number of 
wounded, while 50,000 persons are reckoned to be dependent on 
charity. On Sunday the King slept the night at Alhama, and then 
rode over the Sierra to Arenas del Rey. ‘There scarcely one of the 
400 houses in the village had been left standing, and the King was 
received with hysterical cheering mingled with sobs—some villagers 
raising loyal cries, others falling on their faces, moaning the words, 
“Save us; we have nothing left.” Of1,360 inhabitants, 160 were 
killed and 200 injured, The King then returned to Granada. 
Subscriptions for the sufferers are coming into Spain from all sides, 
and the Governor of Gibraltar has offered the loan of 10,009 tents 
if they should be needed. 


In the. UNITED. STares there has been a murderous alfray 
between Irish Nationalists in O’Donovan Rossa’s office in New 
York. Arecent account of an interview with a Nationalist named 
Phelan had been published in a Kansas City newspaper, which had 
created considerablé annoyanceandalarm amongst the dynamite party. 
In this Phelan stated that while on a visit to England he had met 
John Kearney, who had arranged the explosion In the Caledonian 
Railway Station at Glasgow. Kearney had told him that he had 
come over from the United States in the British steamer Qucev, 
with enough dynamite to ‘‘blow up the Pyramids,” and had 
interided to explode it by an infernal machine as soon as the 
vessel was docked. While endeavouring to fix the machine, 
however, he was interrupted, and had to land, leaving 
the dynamite on board. Wishing to prevent any accident, 
Phelan informed the steamship authorities of this, but was told that 
the dynamite had already been discovered. He then devoted him- 
self to screening Kearney from the police, as a warrant was out 
against him, and finally enabled lim to escape to I'rance. Owing to 
the publication of these details Phelan was summoned to New York 
by O’Donovan Rossa. On reaching the office on Triday week, 
however, he found Rossa absent, but chatted fora time with another 
man called Rocky Mountain O’Brien. When the latter left, how- 
ever, a man named Short came in and attacked Phelan as he sat in 
his chair, stabbing him a dozen times, Phelan, however, managed 
to stagger out into the street, pursued by his assailant, who was at 
once arrested, Phelan, though prostrate on the ground, firing a 
revolver at him. The Nationalists maintain that the affair was 
merely the result of a quarrel in the office, Phelan having first drawn 
his revolver, but Phelan’s statement and the general impression is 
that he was entrapped into the office for the purpose of being 
murdered as a traitor to the cause. However this may be, the result 
promises to be good for the cause of order. The Ameticans are 
protesting against such miscreants being permitted to hatch their 
diabolical plots under the protection of the United States. The 
more reputable Irish party also are endeavouring to separate them- 
selves from the dynamitards, and to found an American Irish 
Parliamentary Committee which shall provide salaries for Irish 
members of Parliament on condition that only constitutional 
methods of opposition should be employed. There is also a 
split in the ranks of the dynamitards themselves. The National 
Steamship Company deny Phelan’s statement that dynamite was 
found on the Qzeen.—Another news item of interest is that Mr. 
Vanderbilt has generously offered to relieve General Grant from 
his debt of 37,000/., but that the latter has declined the offer. 
General Grant, however, has been placed on the Army Retired List 
as General with full pay. —The Nicaraguan Treaty has been favour- 
ably reported upon by the Senate Committce.—Mr. Schuyler Colfax, 
formerly Speaker of the Mouse of Representatives and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, died suddenly on Tuesday. 

Of MisceLLaNeEous IrEMs.we hear that ITALY is preparing an 
expedition to permanently occupy Assab Bay. The Tiber has over- 
flowed its banks at Rome, and the low-lying parts of the city have 
been inundated. —In Huncary there has been much Parliamentary 
discussion respecting a Customs Union for Central Europe, to 
compete with American agricullurists and English manufacturers.— 
Crna and JAPAN have decided to refer the Corean dispute to the 
arbitration of England, Germany, and the United States. —In Inpia 
the organic reforms in Hyderabad have now been completed.—In 
AUSTRALASIA the German annexation of New Guinea continues to 
excite the strongest possible protestations, and public demonstrations 
have been held in Melbourne and’ other towns. New Zealand, 
alarmed at the Teutonic colonial expansion fever, telegraphed to 
Lord Granville for permission to annex the Samoan Islands, and 
held a steamer in readiness to take immediate steps to that effect on 
the receipt of his reply. It is stated, however, that England and 
Germany have come to an agreement that these islands should be 
annexed by neither Power. 


THE Queen will remain in the Isle of Wight for five wecks 
longer. Prince Henry of Battenberg has left Osborne for Germany, 
but the Duchess of Albany and her children are still with Her 
Majesty, and Prince and Princess Louis of Tattenberg remain at 
Kent House... Prince and Princess Louis dined with the Queen 
on Saturday night. Next morning Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, 
and the Duchess of Albany attended Divine Service at Osborne, 
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where Canon Prothero officiated. On Monday morning Iler 
Majesty and the Princesses drove ,out to meet the Seaforth High- 
landers on the march, and witnessed the march-past of the 
battalion in the Osborne grounds. It is reported that Her Majesty 
will visit Darmstadt in the spring to be present at the Confirma- 
tion of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse. 

The festivities at Sandiingham in honour of Prince Albert Victor's 
majority closed on Saturday with a meet of the West Norfolk 
Hounds at Sandringham House, where the Prince and Princess gave 
a hunt breakfast, and, notwithstanding the wet weather, followed 
the hounds with their family and guests. The chief entertainments 
of last week, together with the presents and addresses offered to the 
young Prince, are described in another column. Some of the guests, 
including Prince and Princess Christian, left on Saturday afternoon, 
when the German Ambassador arrived to decorate Prince Albert 
Victor with the Order of the Black Eagle on behalf of Emperor 
William. Next morning the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
their family, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess 
Louise, and the other visitors attended Divine Service at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, where Canon Tarver preached. The Royal party 
broke up on Monday, and the Prince of Wales, the Duke anc 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Jouise and Lord Lorne, with the 
remaining guests, came up to town, leaving the Princess of Wales 
and her sons and daughters at Sandringham. In the evening the 
Prince of Wales accompanied Prince Leiningen to Covent Garden 
Theatre. On Wednesday the Prince and the Duke of Edinburgh 
left town on a visit to Frince and Princess Christian. 

The Mausoleum at Farnborough which the ex-Empress Eugénie 
has been constructing to receive the bodies of her husband and son 
is now finished, but the remains of Napoleon III., and the Prince 
Imperial will not be removed from Chislehurst before Whitsuntide- - 
the anniversary of the Prince Imperial’s death —in order that the 
chicf members of the Bonapartist Family may be present. The ex- 
Impress at the end of last week attended a commemorative service 
at Chislehurst on the anniversary of Napoleon III.’s death.—The 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden is stated to be engaged to Prin- 
cess Hilda of Nassau, daughter of Duke Adolphus, whose dominions 
were annexed by Prussia in 1866. This forthcoming marriage of 
Emperor William’s grandson is regarded in Germany as a reconcilia- 
tion between the Imperial House and the dispossessed Nassau line. — 
Prince Augustus of Wiirtemberg, cousin to the King, and second 
claimant to the throne, has just died at the age of seventy-two. He 
greatly distinguished himselt in the Austrian and. Franco-Prussian 
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THe OPERa. It isnow, we regret to hear, almost decided that 
no season of the Royal Italian Opera will take place this year. Most 
of the chief artists have refused to make any reduction in their 
extravagantly high salaries, and at present prices Italian Opera is 
well nigh impracticable. Two managers are willing to take Covent 
Garden, Mr. Maurice Strakosch proposes opera at moderate prices, 
with Madame Adler-Devries and Mdlle. Donadio as chief artists. 
Iferr Pollini projects a duplicate season, that is to say, two nights 
weekly for German opera, with the gracious Frau Sucher as gr7ma 
donna, and two nights a week for Italian opera, with Madame 
Patti, if he can get her. A third candidate, Herr l'ranke, is 
arranging for two performances of Sveg/rzed.and of Die IValkiire 
(the two middle operas of the Wrbelungen Ning series), and two of 
Tristan und Isolde, with Frau Lehmann and Fraulein Drandt as 
chief artists, and Herr Hans Richter as conductor. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Augustus Harris has heard nothing more from Mr. Mapleson, 
who had entered into negotiations for an Italian Opera Season at 
Drury Lane in June. The prospects of Italian and German Opera 
are therefore at present somewhat doubtful. The most promising 
season is that announced by Mr. Carl Rosa of English Opera between 
Easter and June. One of the chief novelties, the English version 
of M. Massenet’s A/anon, will be produced at the Court Theatre, 
Liverpool, to-night. Mr. Carl Kosa wisely wishes his artists to 
become thoroughly familiar with their parts before he subjects the 
opera to the judgment of London audiences and critics. Madame 
Marie Koze will play Manon, the music of which has been partly 
re-written for her by M. Massenet. 

CuaAMber CONCERTS, Madame Essipo'¥ made her reappear- 
ance at the Popular Concerts on Monday night, and played, besides 
some piano solos by Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Godard, in 
Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Trio in G minor, Op. 15. The work is 
not a favourable specimen of the talent of the great virtuoso, nor 
was Madame Essipoff in her happiest mood.—The attraction of the 
previous Saturday’s concert was Beethoven’s Septet for wind and 
strings, which, as played by Messrs. Straus, Hollander, Lazarus, 
Mann, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti, attracted a great house.—Next 
Saturday the Haydn Quartet, in which occur the variations on the 
melody now used as the Austrian National Anthem is announced. 
It was this tune which Ifaydn, carried by his own command from 
his bed to the piano, played solemnly over thrice before le was 
borne back to his couch to die.—A curious experiment is announced 
to be tried at Prince’s Hall next Wednesday by Mr. Victor Benham, 
Jn addition to the ordinary programme of a pianoforte recital, Mr. 
Benham invites the audience to supply him with three themes, the 
first for an allegro, the second for an adagio, and the third for a 
finale, and out of them he promises to improvise a pianoforte sonata 
in three movements, It is assumed that Mr. Benham will himself 
supply his own second subjects, subsidiary and other themes, as a 
sonata first movement founded upon one single subject would not be 
a particularly lively affair.—Herr Joachim will make his dut at 
the Popular Concerts earlier than was expected, viz. on Fel. 14. 

CHORAL CONCERTS. — On Wednesday Haydn’s Creation was 
performed by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. Far more 
interesting choir performances are, however, at hand, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the bicentenaries of both Handel and Bach happens 
this year. The memory of Bach will be observed by a Bach 
Concert this week under Mr. Manns at Glasgow, and a performance 
of the ‘‘ High Mass” in B minor at the Albert Hall in March, As 
to Handel, apart from the ‘‘ Festival,” we are promised revivals of 
Saud by the newly-formed Handel Society, and of Belshazzar by the 
Sacred Harmonic, Both works are comparative novelties, althouch 
the ‘*Dead March” in the first-named work is perhaps more 
familiar to non-musicians than any other piece of music extant. Herr 
Richter proposes to revive during the season Liszt’s opera-oratorio, 
St. Elisabeth, which was given once before a wearied audience, nine 
years ago, by Mr. Walter Bache. The Bach Choir propose to 
perform, for the first time in London, Dr. Hubert Parry's 
fvometheus Cnberire, 

NOTES AND NEWS. Tt is reported that ILRI. the 
Duke of Edinburgh has written, and has dedicated to his wife 
the Duchess, a volume of verses entitled ‘Love Songs of a 
Violinist.” er Majesty has commanded that the dapason normal 
suall in future be used as the pitch for the Queen’s Private Band, 
Before the change from the high or Philharmonic pitch becomes 
universal, a large number of the army band instruments will have to 
be replaced.—Nearly all the great firms have been granted space at 


the International Exhibition of Musical Instruments at South Ken- 
sington next May. Messrs. Broadwood, Messrs. Collard, and other 
firms which date back to the last century, will exhibit and compete 
for the first time since 1862. As the din of some thousands of pianos 
and organs in the music gallery would be too hideous, a special 
concert room is to be set apart for recitals. In the Albert Hall will 
be an exhibition of ancient and historical instruments, besides choral 
and other competions.—Mr. Lennox Browne desires us to state that 
the figures adduced by him in his recent lecture on ‘* Vocalists and 
Alcohol” referred to male vocalists only.x—The Norwich Festival 
has a net balance of 953/., or about soo/ more than at the last 
festival —At Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Burns Concert on the 24th 
instant, Bishop’s cantata Zhe Jolly Beegars will be revived. Mr. 
Sims Reeves and the Glasgow Select choir will sing. —At Wednes- 
day's Ballad Concert two new songs, ‘‘ May Margaret,” by Marzials, 
sung by Miss Mary Davies; and ‘*Our Last Waltz,” by Molloy, 
sung by Madame de Fonblanque, were very favourably received. 
—We are officially informed that Mesdames Albani, Valleria 
Patey, and Trebelli, Miss Annie Marriott ; Messrs. Lloyd, Foli, 
Lridson, King, and Santley, and perhaps Mr. Maas, have been 
engaged as leading vocalists at the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace next June.--Mr, Louis Melbourne announces a series of 
American Concerts at Prince’s Hall, the first to be given on Friday 
evening, January 23rd, 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has been invited to accept 
the Presidency of the Midland Institute in succession to the American 
Minister, Mr. J. R. Lowell. 

On SatuRbayY the late Bishop of London was buried with great 
solemnity by the side of his wife in the parish churchyard of Fulham, 
where rest the remains of most of his predecessors in the See. The 
{uncral wasattended by a numerous concourse of prelates, dignitaries 
and clergymen of the Church, and by representatives both lay and 
clerical of the home and missionary societies connected with the 
Church of England. The Funeral Service was read by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Bedford. The death of 
Bishop Jackson was referred to in the sermons of most of the London 
clergy on Sunday, and the Archbishop of Canterbury preaching at 
St. Matthew’s, Brixton, spoke of the ‘holy sorrow ” which had 
thus fallen on the Church of England. 

Tue Rev. J. C. EDGEHILL, Chaplain to the Forces at Ports- 
mouth, has been appointed Chaplain General in succession to the 
late bishop Piers Claughton, 

Or ‘rE $0,0007, required by the Bishop of Neweastle’s Fund for 
Church Extension on Tyneside, nearly a half has been paid or 
promised. j 

A CONFERENCE OF THE LIBERATION SociEry was held this 
week in Iondon to consider the best means of procuring at the 
General Election the return of supporters of Disestablishment in the 
metropolis, suburbs, and Home Counties. Among the resolutions 
carried was one recommending a due representation of Liberationists 
in the several local Liberal organisations. The Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley, who presided, admitted that a section of most sincere and 
earnest friends of the Society were apprehensive less the step now 
being taken might prove premature, and thus damage the Dis- 
establishment cause by dividing the Liberal party. 

Sik PHILIP AND Lavy Rosz, with their family, have been 
received into the Church of Rome. Sir Philip Rose is the son and 
successor of the baronet of the same name and surname, who was 2 
member of the well-known firm of Baxter, Rose, and Norton, and 
for a long time the chief agent of the Conservative party. JTe was 
also the legal adviser and intimate friend of Lord Beaconsfield, to 
whom he owed his baronetcy, and who appointed him his executor 
and trustee for the Hughenden estates, in care for Mr, Coningsby 
Disraeli. 

‘* General ? BOOTH gave a detailed account of the operations, 
recent and prospective, of the Salvation Army, to a crowded 
public meeting in Exeter Hall, held to bid farewell to the ‘‘ officers ” 
about to leave for America, India, France, and New Zealand. The 
statistics of Salvationist progress were, from the General’s point of 
view, very satisfactory. His programme includes the opening in 
London alone during the next six months of buildings to attord 
accommodation for 10,000 people, and the despatch of a huge 
caravan, similar to those used by showmen, for rural propagandism, 
under ten officers, Two of these are to keep watch and ward by 
night in order to prevent their movable citadel from being surprised 
by aggressive ‘* Skeletons.” 


> 
THE WASHINGTON TIME CONFERENCE. 


OuR readers will be aware that a Conference which met at 
Washington during October last recommended that the meridian 
of Greenwich should be adopted as the Prime Meridian from which 
longitudes should be reckoned towards the E. and W. from 
o to 180 degrees; and that a universal day should be adopted, 
commencing at Greenwich midnight. The latter recommendation 
has given rise‘to much speculation as to our time-reckoning of the 
future, and some persons have gone so far as to have their watches 
altered in consequence of statements that the Astronomer Royal had 
intended to begin the new reckoning on January Ist, 1885. It may 
be well to point out that these statements are not quite accurate ; 
for the only step the Official Head of English Astronomy has 
taken in the matter at present is to alter the public clock outside 
Greenwich Observatory by twelve hours, in order that the hands of 
the clock may point to oh, at the beginning of the present civil 
day, 2.¢., at midnight. As the clock face is graduated to 24h, it 
is thought that by referring to it the public miay become familiar 
with counting from oh. to 24h. instead of the present method. It 
will, however, be necessary to have more than one such clock, 
or we fear the number of the general public who see the system will 
be very limited. 

We learn that American and German astronomers are averse to 
beginning the astronomical day at midnight, and it is extremely 
improbable that any country will at present go beyond the steps 
taken by Mr. Christie. Even should the public decide to adopt the 
practice (used with success by astronomers) of counting the hours 
from oh, to 24h., we fail to see the necessity of altering the watch 
dials in England, as by no possible means can any one make an 
error of twelve hours in the time ; this being so, it is only necessary 
to add twelve hours to the time recorded by the watch after noon, 
a feat within the capacity of most persons possessing a clock or 
watch. : 

The adoption of Greenwich-as the Prime Meridian is, we believe, 
satisfactorily received in all countries, except Irance, whose leading 
astronomers desire the adoption of a neutral meridian, which desire 
will, we have no doubt, be waived in view of the fact that the 
scientists of other nations are unanimous on the point. | As soon 
as the question of commencing the day at noon or midnight 1s 
decided, there is no doubt that the adoption of a universal day for 
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international transactions will follow, the civil day continuing to be 
used for local purposes. In regard to the civil day, it is highly 
probable that the system used by the railways of Canada and the 
United States will supersede that now in use. By this system four 
meridians are chosen at five, six, seven, and eight hours west of 
Greenwich, and each town keeps the time of the nearest meridian, 
as we throughout England keep Greenwich time. Were this system 
to come into general use, the time so obtained would only differ 
30min. from the local time (or a few minutes more than in some 
parts of England), whilst everyone having to deal with questions 
involving time will see at once the value of adopting a method in 
which the fractions of the hour throughout the world are 
coincident. J. P. 


THE engagement of Madame Jane Hading and M. Damala has 
served to give vitality to the somewhat languid course of French 
plays at the Rovatry Theatre. Many playgoers who have seen 
Mr, and Mrs. Kendal’s performances in he Jronmaster, still 
running at the Sr. JAMEs’s, may be presumed to have been curious 
to see the same characters represented by the performers who sus- 
tained those parts when M. Ohnet’s play was produced at the 
Gymnase Theatre a year ago; and Madame Hading has the further 
attraction of being an actress much talked about, though hitherto 
not seen upon the English stage. For the play itself there is not 
much to be said, unless it be in the way of surprise that a drama, 
built on so disagreeable a story, and set forth with so little subtlety, 
should have secured so firma hold upon the favour of audiences 
both in Paris and in London. The secret is one which our play- 
wrights would find it profitable to study; it lies almost wholly in 
the skill with which a series of strong dramatic situations is evolved 
out of elements simple in themselves and hy no means novel. It is 
somewhat late in the clay, however, to criticise M. Ohnet’s work. 
‘The rather distinguished audience which caused Dean Street 
to be crowded with carriages on the night of the first per- 
formance of Le Maitre de Forges by M. Mayer’s company, were 
probably more interested in Madame Jane Hading’s Claire 
de Beaulieu than in the play itself, or even in the Philippe 


. WHerblay of M, Damala, who is already well known to us 


as the husband of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and who was playing 
at the Galery with that erratic lady a season or two ago. Madame 
Tading has been rather a surprise to Parisian audiences. She 
came to Paris to play in operettas a few years since, and in spite of a 
somewhat crude and amateurish manner she succeeded in achieving 
a considerable popularity. Of late she has undertaken one or two 
parts, denoting an ambition to shine in a higher department of her 
art 3 and this new development of her aspirations finally culminated 
in her brilliant, and we may add unexpected, success.as the wayward 
and self-willed heroine of M. Ohnet’s play. Her performance at the 
Roya.ty in no way disappointed the high expectations which had 
thus been raised. Madame Hading possesses a good figure, a 
pleasing and expressive countenance, and, more important still, a 
voice capable both of light and pathetic expression. ‘That she has 
made a careful study of stage effect is obvious enough, though her 
artifices cannot be said to be obtrusive. On the whole, she has at 
command much passionate energy and emotional power, which 
enabled her to create in all the dramatic situations of the play a 
really powerful impression. M. Damala’s rough energy and puwer 
of concentration aided her efforts in no small degree, in spite of this 
actor’s curious tendency to deliver prose dialogue now and then in 
the conventional style of declaiming French Alexandrines. ‘The 
rest of the company, though not much distinguished, were not below 
mediocrity. On Monday Madame Hading and M. Damala will 
appear in Frou Frou. 

‘The little difficulties with the Lord Chamberlain regarding Mr. 
Stephenson’s version of La Princesse Georges having been removed, 
Mrs. Langtry will make her appearance in this piece at the PRINCE’S 
Theatre on Tuesday evening next. Mr, Coghlan will play the part 
of the faithless husband. 

Among the latest of managerial fashions is the publication, not of 
“ yeceipts,” as heretofore, but of what are called ‘‘ hookings ”—that 
is tosay, the total of the sums paid, or to be paid, in advance. 
Thus, the bookings for Mrs. Langtry’s engagement at the PRINCE’S 
are officially said to amount already to 10,0007, The bookings 
for Zhe Candidate, at the CRITERION, are stated to amount to 
nearly 7,000/. 

Mr. Paul Meritt is about to retire from the joint management of 
the SuRREY Theatre, for which, during his association with that 
house, he has written, in collaboration for the most part with Mr. 
George Conquest, a succession of more or less successful dramas of 
the picturesque and exciting sort. 

A morning performance, supported by numerous popular per- 
formers, is to be given at the COURT Theatre on Tuesday next, on 
behalf of the poor of Chelsea, and St. Mary Charterhouse, 
Clerkenwell. ; : 

Mr. ‘oole has in hand a comedy-drama (as yet without a title) 
from the pen of the late Mr. Byron, which will be produced at 
Too.’s ‘theatre when the popular comedian returns to town at 


Easter. d 
Miss Fortescue has been engaged by Mr. 1 ‘ 
professional tour in the United States. _Meanwhile this much- 
yossipped-about young actress will play Galatea in Mr, Gilbert's 
mythological comedy in numerous provincial towns and cities. 

The original play written by Messrs. Merivale and Cecil Dale, 
which is shortly to be produced at Cambridge by Miss Fanny 
Josephs, is entitled ,7%e Whip Hand, : 

‘Loose Tiles is the odd name of a new farcical c 
be brought out at a matinée at the VAUDEVILLE, 
seem to be an appropriate month for this production. ; 

Mr, Hare, who was expected to, play Adam in the forthcoming 
revival of As You Like J¢ at the St. JaMEs’s, prefers, it appears, 
the part of Touchstone. The comedy will be produced on 
Saturday next, the 24th instant. : : 

A revival of Offenbach’s Barbe Bleue will take the place on 
Friday in this week of Zhe Grand. Mogul at the COMEDY 
Theatre. The arrangement, however, 38 only temporary, as itis 
announced that comedy and burlesque are at this theatre about to 
displace comic opera. According to the Topical Times Mr. 
Charles Wyndham will ere long become the manager of this 
house. . ; 

Dr. Westland Marston has written a comedy drama which Mr. 
Thorne has accepted for production at the VAUDEVILLE at the 
close of the run of Mr. H. A. Jones’s Saznts and Sinners. ‘ 

THE JAPANESE VILLAGE opened by Sir Rutherford Alcock in 
Humphrey’s Hall, Knightsbridge, last Saturday, is a curious 
exhibition. The hall, which has at different times been devoted to 
the exhibition of hygienic dress and implements of war, is now 
converted into a colourable imitation of a village in Japan. There 
are shops in which native workmen are employed in fan-making, 
lacquer-work, silk-winding, and carpentry ; there is a Buddhist 
Temple with (it is said) real Buddhist priests ; and a tea- 
house. Tn an adjoining theatre exhibitions of dancing, fencing, and 
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wrestling take place during the day and evening. The dancing is 
performed by four girls wearing rich dresses and scarves. To the 
continuous accompaniment of strange music drawn by four other 
maidens from instruments resembling banjos in general shape and 
tone, the four dancing girls go slowly round the stage, posing at 
each step, and using their arms in effective accompaniment to the 
music. The fencing between two masked and padded combatants 
is conducted ‘with much skill and agility. A Japanese presides, 
announces the commencement of the game in a voice with many 
strange inflections, bears a wary eye as the match proceeds, and 
records the odd hits. At the conclusion of the entertainment the 
three prostrate themselves, with the crowns of their heads resting on 
the floor, This is their bow ; and the audience clap loudly. More 
interesting, perhaps, than the workpeople or the performers are the 
stray Japanese one meets at every turn in the building. There are 
pretty girls dressed in all the extraordinary finery usually associated 
only with Japanese fans; there are toddling, oblique-eyed children 
staring widely at the curious show; and grave intelligent-looking 
workmen. Altogether the Japanese Village is a thing to be seen, 
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OF many interesting historical portraits in the third gallery, the 
earliest in’ date and one of the best is Sir Antonio Moore's half- 
length of ‘Queen Mary,” lent by the trustees of the Earl of 
Carlisle. The picture, which is on a rather smaller than life scale, 
is remarkable for the realistic completeness with which all the 
details of the elaborately embroidered costume and the jewels are 
depicted, as well as for the strongly-marked individuality and_life- 
like appearance of the head. That it really represents Mary Tudor 
is beyond question, for, though rather more youthful, it strongly 
resembles, in facial character and expression, the famous portrait of 
her by Lucas de Heere, A much later picture by Moore, painted 
in a broader and less laborious style, represents “The Duke of 
Alva,” encased in black armour, richly inlaid with gold. The atti- 
tude of the figure is ungainly, but the character of the aged head, 
which indicates fanaticism and cruelty, is rendered with discriminat- 
ing skill. A picture supposed to represent ‘*Lady Jane Grey,” by 
an obscure Italian artist, Luca Penni, has little inclividuality, and is 
not very ably executed. There are many estimable qualities in the 
companion portraits of ‘*Thomas Howard, Fourth Duke of 
Norfolk,” and his wile, ‘ Margaret,” by Lucas de Heere, but they 
lack subordination and keeping. In each case the details of the 
splendid costume and the pattern of the tapestry background are so 
strongly insisted on as to overpower the characteristic and well- 
painted head. These pictures, which now come together for a time, 
have been long separated ; one of them is the property of the Earl 
of Westmoreland, and the other of Lord Braybrooke. 

Another important historical character who met with the same 
fate as the Duke, seventy years later, ‘‘‘homas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford,” also appears, in a stately and dignified full-length by 
Van Dyck. The very large portrait by this artist of ‘* King 
Charles [.,” mounted on a grey charger, as a whole is scarcely so 
fine as the celebrated picture of the same subject at Windsor. The 
head, which wears an expression of profound despondency, is, 
however, splendidly painted, and the attitude of the figure is at 
once easy and dignified. It shows, moreover, a power of working 
effectively on a very large scale that in recent days has not been 
equalled., Another excellent work by Van Dyck, showing great 
refinement as well as strength of style, is the life-sized portrait 
group of “ The Duchess of Buckingham and Her Three Children,” 
from the gallery at Blenheim, Near it hangs the magnificent three- 
quarter portrait of ‘* Anne of Austria,” by Rubens, from the same 
collection. This is probably the best work of the kind that the 
great Flemish master produced ; of the glowing brilliancy of the 
flesh tints, of the fine modelling of the expressive face and the 
delicately-formed hands, or of the admirable keeping of the picture 
as a whole, it would be difficult to speak in exaggerated terms. 
The restraint of style and the refinement that distinguish this work 
are absent from the artist’s large composition, ‘* Venusand Adonis,” 
hanging beside it. The two figures, though a little exuberant in 
form, are however magnificently designed and painted, and every 
part of the picture glows with full-toned harmony of colour. The 
other work by Rubens, representing the ‘f Departure of Lot and His 
Family from Sodom,” is distinguished by breadth of style and 
beauty of colour; but the figures are thoroughly Flemish in character, 
and some of them rather grotesque. 

One of the most interesting of the few Italian pictures in the 
collection is a small ‘* Virgin aud Child,” lent by Mr. J. D. Linton, 
and said to have been recently discovered. It is attributed, and 
probably not without reason, to Andrea del Sarto. In its severe 
simplicity of style, and especially in the treatment of the drapery, it 
strongly resembles his work. In any case it is an excellent example 
of sixteenth-century Florentine Art. Beside it hangs a curious 
allegory, ‘‘ The City of Venice in Adoration before the Virgin,” 
ascribed to Paolo Veronese, remarkable alike for its fine quality ol 
colour, and the very incorrect proportions of the figures. An 
unquestionably authentic, but very eccentric, picture by this artist 
illustrates the story of ‘‘‘The Punishment of Acteon.” His rare 
power as a colourist is-seen in the painting of Diana and her 
nymphs who are bathing in the foreground, in the rapidly-painted 
but luminous sky, and in the richly-tinted trees ; but the figure of 
Actzon, who, with a stag’s head on his shoulders, is feeling his nose 
with amazement, presents a singularly ludicrous appearance. The 
pictures attributed to ‘Titian, Bonifazio, Bonvicino, and Paris 
Bordone are not very important; but the view of the ‘* Piazza 
Colleone, Venice,” with an animated crowd watching a religious 
function, by Francesco Guardi, should certainly not pass unnoticed. 
We have scen nothing by him so strongly suggestive of movement 
and bright daylight. The numerous characteristic figures, and all 
the architectural features of the scene, are painted with an casy 
mastery and precision of touch that have seldom been equalled. 

Nicholas loussin’s preat skill in design is seen in a large picture of 


“The Assumption ;” but it is painted ina harsh, unsympathetic 
style, and is terribly crude in colour. 


Nor, except a certain scuse of 
style and some beauty of composition, can we find much to admire 


in his two gloomy and very conventionally-treated landscapes with 
small figures. A quaintly-conceived allegorical picture by Murillo, 
‘Grace and Truth supporting the Church,” is contributed by Mr. 
Martin Colnaghi. The two child-angels, floating in the air, and 
holding an open book on which is an absurd little model of a Gothic 
church, are drawn and painted in the artist’s best manner. In all 
technical qualities, and especially as regards colour, this is infinitely 
superior to his large and uninteresting ‘‘ Virgin and Child in 
Glory,” hanging near. The remaining Spanish pictures include the 
figure of an austere “* Franciscan Monk,” by Zurbaran; a masterly 
sketch of “A Man’s Head,” by Velasquez; and a full-length 
portrait of ‘‘A Genoese Noble,” strikingly characteristic, but 
over-black in the shadows, and rather coarsely painted, by an 
unknown artist. 
Pictures by the primitive Italian painters are not numerous oF 
The well composed group of “*5t. Catherine 


especially interesting. 1 s pee 
of Sienna and Dominican Nuns,” in fresco, by Cosimo Piao 
ron 


“ The Coronation of the Virgin,” ascribed to Filippo Lippi, from t 
Marquis of Lothian’s collection, and Ratfaelino del catia Tie 
“ Virgin and Child,” lent by Mr. Frederick Locker, are mnene ips 
best of them. ‘The series of characteristic heads 1n eee Ane the 
Gonzaga Palace, near Mantua, by an unknown painter, and the very 
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grotesque illustrations of the story of “Jupiter and Calisto,” may 
also be examined with interest. Infinitely more important than any 
of these is the celebrated picture of ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
from Castle Howard, probably the finest existing example of early 
Flemish art. It shows that Jan Gossaert, generally known as 
Mabuse. was an artist of original genius as well as great technical 
accomplishment. ‘The grand simplicity of style, the elevation of 
character, and beauty of form to be seen in the best works of the 
mature Italian schools were not within his range; but the work 
shows, together with something of the archaic stillness and formality 
characteristic of its period, a vast amount of artistic invention and 
great sincerity of purpose. In this, as in all pictures of the school, 
the spirit of portraiture is strikingly evident. ‘Ihe fignres are very 
numerous, and in each of them the painter has evidently reproduced 
the facial characteristics of his chosen model with literal fidelity. A 
close examination only can convey an idea of the finished beauty of 
the workmanship, or of the skill and patient labour with which 
every detail is rendered. The brilliant local tints are of fine quality, 
and very artistically disposed ; and the picture is remarkable 
besides for its perfect state of preservation. Time has apparently 
wrought no change in it, and it has suffered not at all from neglect 
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RAL NOTES 


Tue WEATHER oF 1884.——Nearly everybody, if asked to 
express most briefly their opinion of 1884, would say of it that ‘It 
was a fine year.” Nor is the reputation found to he unmerited 
when the men of science have added up, their figures, and put 
before us what must be taken as an authorilative verdict. Not only 
was 1884 almost completely free from desolating storms, but no 
month was extraordinarily cold or wet; and although two months, 
May and August, were marked by. decided drought, yet the heat at 
no time rose to such intensity as visitors to the Royal Show at 
Derby, in 1881, probably remember still, The months which were 
warmer than the average were January, February, March, May, 
July, August, September, and December, April and June were not 
so warm as usual, and a few days of keen frost reduced below 
average an otherwise genial October. The mean of the year was 
52 degrees, or fully two degrees above the average. ‘The rainfall 
was just seventeen inches, against an average of 24°55 for the last 
fifty years. 

Mr. James LowTHER, speaking at Darlington the other day, 
_said a sliding scale should be re-introduced, and it should run up to 
10s, a quarter. He would not increase the price of wheat above 
Ass. per qr., and he wanted the people of the country to understand 
that a duty would raise the price of bread only to an extent of about 
a farthing a week per head in the family of a working man, It 
would be an advantage if the wages of agricultural labourers were 
also regulated by a sliding scale, so that in good times the labourers 
would get a share of the increased profits, and in bad times would, 
in common with the rest of the community, suffer some loss. The 
frankness of Mr. James Lowther has its advantages, and even Free 
Traders may well thank him for plainly enunciating the fact that, if 
a duty is to be imposed at all, it must at times run up to Ios, 
per qr. A duty of 55., when prices are down to 30s., would be no 
protection at all. 

Tue EARL OF ZETLAND, who recently left the ranks of the 
Liberals for those of the Conservatives, has now gone a step 
further, and left the ranks of the political economists for those of the 
fair traders. Addressing his Yorkshire neighbours, last week, 
the noble Earl said he did not see how arable farming under the 
present system could be any exception to the economic law which 
had invariably displaced their industries when those industries hal 
ceased to be intrinsically profitable. He believed the agricultural 
labourers would be the first to suffer from this, and it was for the 
people of England to decide whether arable farming should be thus 
allowed to decay, or whether it might not be advisable to impose a 
small duty, or a sliding scale, upon wheat, to keep the price up to 
45s. per qr., and thus repay the cultivation of enormous tracts which 
would otherwise be neglected. 

TirHe RENT CHARGE. As a result of the corn average for 
the seven years to Christmas, 1884, namely, wheat, 55. 43¢@. per 
Imperial bushel ; barley, 45. 134d, per bushel; and oats, 25. 9d. per 
bushed—each 100/ of tithe rent charge will for the ycar 1585 
amount to 932 175. 3¢., or nearly 44 per cent. less than last year. 
The matter is a very serious one for the rural clergy, whose means 
are already straitened. The tithe rent charge ten years ago could 
easily have been fixed at par; but the opportunity was allowed 
to pass to the present, and probably the lasting, injury of the 
Church. 

Mr. James Howarp’s SILo deserves notice for its clever 
mechanical contrivance, wherein the whole is covered with an air- 
tight roof, which is sealed by dipping into a water joint or trough 
round the eaves. Without any weighting or pressure at all, the 
ensilage has been kept as sweet and good as possible, viz., fragrant 
and slightly alcoholic in odour. 

WueEat.——The acreage sown during the past three months may 
be reckoned 10 per cent. under that of the previous year, and 
15 per cent. reduction is assumed by some authorities. Jt is, how- 
ever, not certain by any means that the total wheat acreage for 1885 
will be reduced by To per cent., for although New Year wheat-sowings 
are not popular with farmers as a rule, they are always practicable, 
and when prices have risen 2s. 6d. in a fortnight farmers may take 
heart again, and be only too glad of an inducement to put in a good 
wheat acreage. We hope, however, that no such foolishness will 
overtake them. Hialf-a-crown advance on a 31s, 6d. average only 
makes 345., which is quite 6s, under the ordinary cost of production. 
‘There is not the least chance of a duty being imposed between this 
and harvest in August, so that the wheat sown now will probably be 
at a loss. At 34s., not less than.at 315. 6d., the cry must be: No 
English wheat ! 

Country Supriies.—London’s grain imports are known to 
be enormous, but they only indirectly concern our rural readers. The 
country districts, however, send a large yearly tribute of cereals to 
the metropolis. Of English country wheat 200,672 quarters were 
sent “to town” in 1884, together with 846,973 sacks of flour. 
‘This represents in all over seventy million loaves, Of country 
barley, 95,452 quarters came to London ; and of malt which, unlike 
flour, remains an exclusively English and home product, no less 
than 948,508 quarters were received. Of oats, 55,606 quarters ; of 
rye, 2,911 quarters ; of beans, 29,895 quarters; of peas, 25,484 
quarters ; and of tares, 4,990 quarters were sent up from the counties 
to London. ‘The supplies which Scotland sends to London are mainly 
barley, malt, and oats. Ireland practically sends nothing but oats, 
and even of this staple much less is sent now than was wont to be 
sent some ten years since. The Eastern Counties of England, on 
the other hand, retain to the full their pre-eminence as_ the granary 
of London, so far as home supplies are concerned. 

PARTRIDGE COCHINS are a species of fowls which are not yet 
very well known, but there are some persons who consider them the 
handsomest of the whule Cochin tribe, while they are certainly as 
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hardy as any, and hardier than many, varieties. Chickens should 
be hatched from January to the end of March if wanted for the 
show pen; as later birds will not get large enough. But ordinary 
breeders need not heat their fowl house or otherwise hurry the 
birds. The cock bird should have a rather large single and well 
serrated comb, which should stand well up; he should have a 
perfect black breast and legs and fluff, with a great deal of leg and 
foot feather, all black, good small black tail, rich red hackle, stripe 
of black down centre in the long neck and saddle hackles, a rich 
crimson-shaded red patch on the wing, the long feathers of which 
should be black with a clear cut bar of chesnut near to the end. 
The pullets and hens should be well pencilled all over ; and, in fact, 
they should be marked very like a dark Brahma hen, but should be 
golden instead of steel in colour, and more massive in shape. 

PARSNIPS are vegetables which occasionally attain an enormous 
growth. Two have recently been on view, one in Scotland, the 
other in Durham. The first was forty-four inches long, but we 
have no other measurements. The Durham parsnip was_thirty- 
seven inches in length, and seventeen inches in circumference. 
Carrots have now and again taken to the soil with similar 
kindliness, and flourished: with a similar amazing strength and 
length of growth. 

FLOWERS are ‘still very scarce, The girls in the streets are 
mostly offering dainty artificial roses set in real maidenhair, but 
nearly anything “real” is exccedingly expensive. Ericas, how- 
ever, are moderately cheap, and crocuses are occasionally to be 
seen. Hyacinths are beginning to appear, and in sheltered gardens 
the snowdrops are commencing to bloom, The year has ‘‘ turned ;” 
and another fortnight should give us numerous, if slight, signs of 
the approaching spring. ’ 


Mr. Bompas, Q.C., has been appointed Recorder of Plymouth. 


Tur EARL oF Lyrron, it will be remembered, obtained some 
time ago a temporary injunction to restrain the executrix of his late 


mother from parting with, anda firm of London publishers from 
publishing, the letters of the late Lord Lytton to his wife before their 
separation, The volume was ready for publication when the tem- 
porary injunction was granted, and some of the late Lord Lytton’s 
passionate love letters, written while he was wooing the lady who 
became his wife, found their way into certain newspapers. The 
defendants did not oppose the Earl of Lytton’s application this 
week to make the former injunction perpetual, and Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon gave the necessary order. It appears, however, that the impor- 
tant question to whom the letters belong has still to be decided. The 
possession of these is claimed by the Earl of Lytton as the executor 
of his father, and by the lady defendant as the executrix of his 
mother. 

Tux dxiver of a milk cart who was supplying his master’s cus- 
tomers was tendered 6¢., and asked fora pint of milk by a county 
inspector under the Adulteration Act, who told him it was wanted 
for analysis in order to determine its purity. The milkman refused, 
saying that he had only enough for the customers. His master was 
summoned under the Adulteration Act for having refused to supply 
the inspector with a sample of milk ‘exposed for sale.” ‘Lhe 
Highgate magistrates dismissed the summons, holding that, under 
the circumstances, the milk had not been ‘‘ exposed for sale.” 

Tur Cuter SHOPKEEPERS and other denizens of Sackville 
Street, Dublin, are about to seek for an injunction to restrain the 
Dublin City Council from carrying out their intention to begin the 
“ nationalisation” of the street-nomenclature of the Irish capital by 
renaming Sackville Street O’Connell Street. 

In THE TRIAL at the Reading Assizes of what is known as the 
Windsor murder, Joseph Shill, aged thirty-three, and a hunchback, 
was found guilty of the murder of his wife near Windsor on the 
19th of December last, and was sentenced to death by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins. 

On Tugspay, within the walls of Wandsworth Prison, took 
place the execution of Horace Robert Jay, barman, aged twenty- 
three, convicted at the Central Criminal Court of having murdered, 
apparently in a fit of jealousy, a girl of eighteen, to whom he was 
engaged to be married. 


Tur Turr.——The publication of the nominations for several 
of the Spring Handicaps has given ‘Turfites something to talk about. 
The figures, as far as they go, are satisfactory, showing plenty of 
vitality in the racing world, while the entries of such horses as 
St, Gatien, Duke of Richmond, Thebais, and, indeed, of most 
of our cracks, indicates as interesting, though perhaps not so sensa- 
tional, a scason as the last. The Chester Cup shows a marked 
increase of entries ; but the popular City and Suburban a lalling-off, 
while the Great Metropolitan shows exactly the same number as 
last year. Paradox continues a firm first favourite both for the Two 
‘Thousand and Derby; but for the Waterloo Cup, Mr. Crosse’s 
nomination has gone ahead of Mr. Mayer's in the market. 

FoorpaLL.——For the Football Association Cup West Brom- 
wich Albion has beaten Aston Villa, Walsall Swifts St. George's, 
and Druids Chirk, while Swifts and Old Westminsters have played 
a drawn game.—In Association games of importance Notts County 
has beaten Wednesbury Old Athletes, Great Lever Manchester, 
Swifts Clapham Rovers, Queen’s Park Vale of Leven, and Oxford 
and Cambridge combined have defeated London and the South,— 
In the International Rugby game between Scotland and Wales there 
has been a draw, neither side scoring. 

Crickrr.m——We learn that I. D. Walker and F, R. Spofforth 
have arrived in Melbourne, and the latter was so indignant at the 
Australians attempting to arrange a match in Sydney the week 
before the Englishmen were to appear there that he talks of retiring 
from the team ; and as he considers four or five of them not good 
enough to represent Australia, he will refuse to play unless they are 
passed over, and Massie, Evans, Garrett, Horan, Jones, or Moses 
substituted. There seems to be a good deal of ill-feeling between 
Shaw’s team and Murdoch’s. 

Aguatics.—Aquatic news has also come to hand from the 
Antipodes. A correspondent in a. Sydney paper writes :—‘‘ With 
mentioned 
as being anxious to bet as muchas 5 to I that the Canadian will win 
his next match with Beach, I have it on the very best authority that 
there are three or four gentlemen in Sydney who are prepared to 
take 25,000/. to 5,000/., and back William Beach against Hanlan 
in their next xace. Indeed, negotiations have already been opened 
with the view of having the money posted to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned.” We fear that so much talk about money docs 
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not augur well for a fair-and-square race. A writer in our contem- 
porary, Land and Water, says:—‘* 1 am authorised to issue the 
iollowing challenge from the Australian Amateur Champion Sculler, 
W. G. Brett. Brett challenges any gentleman amateur in England, 
America, or the world, to scull him over the Championship 
Course on the Parramatta River for a 500/. trophy, or_ he will scull 
on the Thames Course, taking or allowing 100/. for expenses, 
adding so/. as an inducement to any one to go over to Australia.” — 
From Brisbane news has come of the death of Tom White, ex- 
champion sculler. It will be remembered he visited London 
between two and three years since, when he was worth about 
10,0004, but on his return found that he had been defrauded 
of the greater part of it. White was born at Bermondsey in 1834, 
and first crme into prominence in the summer of 1856, when he 
rowed second to George Hammerton for the Thames Subscmpuon 
Coat and Badge. On November 14, 1858, White defeated Ilenry 
Clasper over the Championship Course for 100/, a-side, accomplish- 
ing the full distance from Putney Bridge to the Ship at Mortlake 
in the then fastest time on record—23 min. 13sec. In April, 
1859, he rowed Robert Chambers on the Tyne for 1oo/. a-side, 
but was defeated by five lengths, and a few months later was agai 
defeated, this time on the ‘Thames, by Bob Chambers, for 200/, 
aside. White more than once took a four-oar crew to the Con- 
tinent, and won several races at Paris, Dieppe, and elsewhere.— 
Reports from the Cam speak of the Light Blues who have just 
gone into serious practice for the Putney race as looking very 
promising. 

BILLIARDS. ——Supplementary_of some remarks recently made 
as to the arrangements for Champion Matches, it may be mentioned 
that professional players seem to have hit upon a game that is both 
fair and interesting. In a recent match between J. Roberts, jun., 
v. J. North, the Champion was restricted to the all-round game, 
North being allowed to use the spot hazard. This handicap pro- 
duced a good match; and, although at the finish the spot player 
ran away from his opponent, the lead was generally with the 
champion. There can be little doubt but that, if the all-round 
game remains as popular as it is at present, our leading cueists 
will in future chiefly arrange their matches on this principle. 


_ Spectators will have an opportunity of seeing both styles of play—- 


the spot hazards and the all-round game—and it is the nearest 
approach possible to good handicapping. If any further equalisa- 
tion of the chances is required, it would perhaps be found 
advantageous to limit the number of consecutive spots, but this 
would only have to be resorted to when the players were far from 
equal.—It is generally said that Cook will challenge Roberts for the 
Championship. 

Ciess.——Lord Tennyson has accepted the Presidency of the 
British Chess Association. 

—_—_—— io 
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ExpLaNATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

REMARKS.——The weather during the past week has been rather rough and 
cold, with showers of rain, snow, and hail in many parts of the country. 
Lightning has been seen in the west and north, and thunderstorms have occurred 
in the south-west of Ireland and north-east of England. In the course of 
‘Thursday (8th inst.) and Friday (9th inst.) two depressions skirted our extreme 
north-western coasts, accompanied by subsidiary disturbances over the more 
southern parts of the United Kingdom. Strong to moderate southerly winds 
were experienced over Kngland and Scotland, and strong westerly or south- 
westerly winds elsewhere, with a pretty general fall of rain. During Saturday 
(zoth inst.) a depression of far more serious import passed across Scotland to the 
eastward, and by Sunday morning (x1th inst.) lay off the south of Norway, 
while inthe meantime another disturbance had apparently formed over the 
North Sea. Strong gales were now experienced very generally ; in Ireland and 
England from the westward, and in Scotland from the northward. Showers of 
rain fell in all parts of the United Kingdom. The effect on the barometer and 
the thermometer in the metropolitan area during the approach and retirement of 
this disturbance is graphically depicted in the accompanying diagram. During 
the closing days of the week gradients for northerly and north-easterly breezes 
continued to hold over our islands, and while the force of the wind gradually 
moderated, snow, hail, or cold rain showers prevailed very generally, ‘lem- 
perature, on the whole, has been slightly below the average. The barometer 
was highest (30°23 inches) on Thursday (8th inst.); lowest (23°gr inches) on 
Sunday (z1th inst.); range, 1°32 inches. ‘The thermometer was highest (52°) on 
Saturday (zoth inst.) ; lowest (26°) on Friday (gth inst.): range, 26°. Rain fell 
on six days. Total amount, 0°70 inches. Greatest fall on any one day, 0°46 
inches on Saturday (roth inst.). 


———_—__—— 


Tue Curistmas Carps, which come jn such numbers nowa- 
days, are often thrown away as useless after a few weeks. Yet these 
cards might give great pleasure to sick and suffering children in 
English hospitals and convalescent homes if sent to the ‘‘ Children’s 
Scrap-Book Mission,” a branch of the well-known “Sea Shell 
Mission,” which fills scrap-books with the discarded pictures for 
distribution among the sick, The Mission has given away 2,500 
of these Christmas card scrap-books to the London hospitals, 
besides 5,300 boxes of shells, according to its original intention. 
Children especially may do a good turn to their poorer contempo- 
raries by sending their old cards to the Mission at 26, ‘Tunstall 
Road, Brixton Road. 

THE TELEPHONE is now in working order between London and 
Brighton, the United Telephone Company having laid a couple 
of wires from their Metropolitan Office to the Brighton Exchange. 
A conversation was thus held on Monday between West Street, _ 
Brighton, and Zhe Graphic Office in the Strand, the Brighten 
line having been switched directly on to the wire leading from 7/2 
Graphic to the head London Office of the Company. It was thus proved 
that two people can easily carry on a comfortable chat at a distance 
of fifty miles apart, but it did not add to the pleasures of London 
life to learn that while our streets were being made white with a 
whirling snowstorm, a gentleman within talking distance was 
enjoying ‘‘glorious weather,” merely tempered by an invigoraurg 
sea breeze. 
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H 


YPATIA WALTZ. By May 


OSTLERE, Undoubtedly the waitz of the 
ceason., Dedicated by special permission to 
x Tary Anderson. Performed daily with 
the greatest success In Augustus Harris's 
pantomime at the Crystal Palace, and every 
Yrening at the Adelphi Theatre, and at all 
fashionable dances. 


YPATIA WALTZ.—* Broad 
Arrow” of Jan. 3 says:—" This, charming 
waltz, aid to the lovely Miss Mary 
Anderson, with well executed photo-engrav- 
ing on the front leaf, is sure to be one of the 
inost popular, if not the most popular, waltz 
it ihe season. It has a most delightful 
gwing witha singing chorus which adds greatly 
to its popularity. The compositions ot May 
Ostlere bid fair to rival those of the well 

known compositions of Venetia,’ &c. 


VYPATIA WALTZ.—The follow- } } 


ppgars in Truth of Dec. 25, under 
s’ Gossip: “ Dearest Amy—You will 
certainly want to know of same new and 
5 music for your Christmas  fes- 
s J shall make that my first subject 
this week. Fortunately I have discovered 
a quite delightful. valse called ‘ Hypatia.’ 
which_is. composed by a member of our own 
It is full of melody and music, and is, 
at the same time, so rhythmically marked 
that it sets one’s feet going involuntarily, 
Tt can_be had of Pitman, Paternoster Row. 
or of Cramer, Regent Street. Whether the 
composer, by her, choice of title, means to 
infer that Hypatia delivered her lectures to 
the accompaniment of a brisk deuxtemps 
cannot be gathered from anything in the 
bright and tempting composition itself.” 


Prices—Piano Solo, 2s, neti septet, 1s, net; full 
orchestra, 1s. 6d. net? violin part, 3d. 
All now ready. 
Of all Musicsellers, or post free ot 
FREDERICK PITMAN, 20 and 21, PaTERNOSTER 
Row, LONDON. 


SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Sex. 


Award International Medical and Sanitary 
ch bition, 1881; Silver Medal (Highest Award) 
Vational Health Society, 1883 


ALLEN AND Son's 


ed 


J 


FOOD WARMER 


eee ee INVLNS 


Wir PINTKET TLE SAUCEPAN CHINAPANICAN 
SPIRITLAMPAND PAN F oR* NIGHT: LIGHT 


The Press says: * The whole set complete is almost 
sufficient to render an infant or invalid indevendent of 


the outside world.” 


Free by Parcels Post 
for Cash with order. 


CK ROOM APPLIANCES. 
Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles, 

Threat_Sprays, Bed_ Baths, Bed Pans, 
I "Baths, Nurs Baths, Infants and Invalids’ 
Food Warmers. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
Any of these goods sent by Parcels Post or van train. 
Carriage paid for cash with order. 


Sent packed Complete for ros. 


S} 


AMES ALLEN and SON, 
s2and 23, MARYLEBONE LANE 
LONDON, W 


Nicci HALF-YEARLY SALE. B° 


LACK SILKS, warranted to be 


made by Bonnet, of Lyons, 3s. 6d, per yard. 


ICH FIGURED VELVETS, 


6s. 9d. per yard.: 


Brack SILKS of every kind pro- 

a eoyonately cheap. but there will be no reduc- 
e Sa : S 

eke ng Spin Rugiesse, as sold by Messrs. Ju; 


B 


OSTUMES.—An elegant and rich 
variety of Black Silk, Velvet, and other Cos- 
tumes, the product more or less of this season, 
marked in plain figures, and showing the reduction i. 
the prices. But the 5 and 6} guinea Silk Costume-. 
(including sufficient materials for unmade bodicc 
ately seid by Messrs. Jay will not be altered in pric.. 


ANTLES.—A large ‘and costly 


: collection of French Model Mantles by Wait, 
Pingat, and other artistes, at common prices. Use- 
ful Mantles, large sizes, late 15 guineas, now 32 


guineas each. 
JACKETS,. one guine:. 


MODEL 


each.—JA 
BNI NABLE BONNETS, 
,and_other incidental MILLINERY, 
COUL aR: CULES: oe generally reduced in 
Sy among these orlds a i : 
found worth Taenection.— JAY'S. Seeley eee 


BLACK STUFFS.—In the Black 


Stuff Department the prices are generaliy 
lowered, and some fine Cashmeres<and other good 
Woollen manufactures are very cheap, but the all- 
wool Foulé, as usually sold by Messrs. aE at Is. per 
yard, will remain at the same cost.—JAY'S. 


URS.—Owing to the mild weather, 


. the Stock tof superior Sealskin and rich Fui- 
trimmed Mantles have not been so freely sold as w.'s 
anticipated, therefore these luxuries are reduced t 


everyday prices.—JAY’S. 


OSIERY.—There is no reduction 

in the French Gloves sold at as. 6d. per pair, 

but sundry Lisle. Thread Hose, 1s. urd. per pair; 
Cashmere, ribbed and plain, at 1s. rd. ; pure Silk. 
small ladies’ size, 9s. 6d. per pair ; and Cashmere 
Jerseys, braided: from 15s. 6d., worth notice, and very 


cheap.—J / 
P | “HE CREPE IMPERIAL, spe- 
ciality in the Black Department, remains at the 

same price. z 
HE SALE does not in any way 
- atlect the execution of Mourning orders, a spez 
cial staff being retained for that purpose JAY'S. ~ 


REPE IMPERIAL FOR 
MOURNING WEAR. 


ESSRS. JAY, of Regent Street, 


London, have a novel manufacture for 
It is all wool, and yet looks exactly like 
crépe, as it has the crinkled or crimpled surface which 
is inseparable from that fabric. It is solid and most 
durable, being free from the elasticity of the more 
perishable silk crépe which it so closely resembles, 
and yet it is glossy. It appears under. the name of 
“Crépe Imperial,’ and is made up effectively into 
costumes for deep mourning, when it is not. compul- 
sory to trim with crépe. ‘he firm should be con- 
gratulated on introducing a fabric which will answer 
for the deepest mourning dress, and will wear as long 
as the mourner elects to use it."—Extract from the 
Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, 


The London General Journing Warehouse Regent 
Street, W. 


black. 


SWANBILL 


CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED). 


GIRLS JERSEY DRESSES 


ast, 15s. 6d., and 14s. 6d, 
SWANBI LL CORSET. —First 
ia ype of Figure—A full deep Corset, special for 
i panting, Has been much improved. by _ the 
tation of a@eders de cete, Price, 14s, 6d.; finest 


GUTy, 2ts, 


lity 
GWANBILL CORSET. — Second 
ro ou Figure —Made in Paris, and producing, 
eeeee oy apne Bante) a very graceful contour. 


WANBILL CORSET. — Third 
cane of Figure—The shaped ceinture in front 
coats narrower towards the sides, where, it 
{emntinates, gently bracing in the figure and insuring 
ye q erfect comfort and support for embonpoint. 
Price, 2s., 31s. 6d., and 425, 


SWANBILL CORSET. — Fourth 
ee of Figure —This isa French production, 
Wa fine solid black woven texture with grey 


SWANBIL 


and 
i 


4 rice, 148. 64.; Black Satin and White 
Pr Is. and 30s. 


i and 3ts. 6d. 

SWANBILL CORSET. — Fifth 

SWANBILL CORSET. — Sixth 
ecially adapted for short 


ie Figure—An excellent combination of 
nd cr . combining bath stay and Jeanne 
sue) ype of Figure.—S 

adies. Busk, rr inches deep. Price r4s. 6d. 


Fourth Type of Figure. 


CASHMERE TEA GOWN 
Trimmed Broché Satin and Lac 
* $4 108. 01 


CORSET 


Corset, specially 


ie f Figure.——-A French 
ype onl sig “With plain deep 


adapted for tall slight figures. 
busk. Price ats. 


RENCH CORSET. — Eighth 


Type of Figure—A very graceful Parisian 
production, and peceliauly adapted for young ladies 
of slight figure. Price 18s. 6d. ¢ 


WANBILL CORSET. — Ninth 


Type of Figure. — Admirably adapted for 
mothers. With regulating sides and for nursing, 21s. 
For nursing, without lacings at side, 16s. 6d. 


FRENCH CORSET. — Eleventh 
Type of Figure —For slender young ladies 
budding into womanhood. Bones lignt and few. 
Price 10s, 


ie I GIRLS’ CORSETS, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 
SWANBILL CORSET.—Tweifth 


Type of Figure.—Parisian make and -gracefu. 


shape, for middle-aged ladies of medium figure. 
Busk 12 inches deep. -Price ars. 
RIDING CORSETS, 7s. 6d. and tos. éd. 


N EW KEY.— Illustrated by Twelve 


Types of Figures sent gratis, and post-free. 


SEND SIZE OF WAIST WITH P.O.0. ON BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICADILLY. 


ADDLEY 


LADIES’ 


WAREHOUSE, 37, 


BOURNE, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


(OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH) 


RENCH CORSET. — Seventh’ 


THE GRAPHIC 


DEFECTIVE ORGANIC 


CAUTIONED. 


PATIENTS suffering from any of 
the above ailmentsare invited to call 
at 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, and 
gratuitously test for themselves the 
various apparatus, and also take the 
advice of the CONSULTING ME- 
DICAL ELECTRICIAN, who has 
had ‘Fourteen YeaRs’ Exrerinnce 
in the use of ,Curative Electricity 
and its special application to various 
kinds ofdiseases. A qualified lady 1 
also in attendance!‘for consultation 
daily. Patients at a distance should 
send fora PrrvaTe ADVICE Form. 


H On receipt of Post- 


VIADUCT, LONDON, the ELE! 


Wea 


TREC AMM ING OF Doors 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENTED. 


The principle upon which these springs are made! 
renders it utterly impossible for the door to Kemain 
Open or to Shut with a Slam. They are, the-cfore, 
adapted to all kinds of doors, especially those that are. 
framed with handsome 
STAINED OR ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 

also that are constantly left open by careless servants 
or otherwise, thereby admitting dust, cold draughts, 
and odours from the Kitchen or Pantry. In the Nur- 


RO 


sery, Sick Room, or 
desirable. they are almost indispensable, as they 
render the closing of the door positively noiseless, and 
act with almost “human skill,’ Send for Illustrated 


Price List. i 
DOOR CHECK AND. SPRING CO,, 


NORTON NG. 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC 


WLANDS’ 
“= ODONTO 


Is th best TOOTH POW- 
DER. Whitens the Teeth, 
prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath: 
contains no acid or gritty sub- 
stances. Ask anywhere for 


= ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 
(OSNERS PATENT 

CINTURON DE (CUERO.” 

IR LEATHER WAIST CORSET. 


wi 


re a 
The 
Costumes that now obtain, demand 
perfectl« fitting ones. In the °Cinturon de Cuero 
the leather forms a Belt, rendering the waist line- 
unstretchable, and relieving the seams of any strain, 
however closely the Corset may be laced. 

Black and all Colours. 
No. No.2 No.3 No.4. No.5 
ss. 6d. 7s. 6d. Ios. 6d. 12s. 6d. 15s. 6d. 


From Drapers_and Ladies’ Outfitters throughout 


says:—'' Never was the 
time when so great attention was paid to stays. 


The Queen, October 18, 


close fitting 


AND THE NUMEROUS AILMENTS CONSEQUENT ON 
IMPAIRED VITALITY, or 


AS EVIDENCED BY THE 
HOSTS OF TESTIMONIALS 


H thatare constantly being received from the GREAT, 
RICH, and the POOR (the originals of which are open for inspection), 
and has excited that invariable penalty of success, a host of FRAU-3 
f DULENT IMITATORS, against whom the'Publicare SPECIALLY 


office Order or Cheque for 225., 


1s ALMOST HUMAN | 


Study, or where absolute qu’et is |: 


RHEUMATISM f 

BEWARE INDIGESTION, : Wholesale Agents 
Obeslste and | LUMBAGO, oes 
eae Ga SCIATICA, pPRcars 
or Belts, falsely | PARALYSIS, AMMONIAPHONE / 
termed Mag- | EPILEPSY, i eon f 
alae scm : CONSTIPATION, PULMONARY 
price. NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 

DEBILITY. 


ACTION, 


the LOWLY, the 


CTROPATHIC BELT will be 


PARIS AGENTS, ROBERTS AND 


I Pale Matt pasate A® 


SOCIATION, 94, 


rr cal 


Sold by all Chemists in 16 


It contains 52 per 
per cent. of evapciate 
digested. 
Sweet as cream. 
delicate person WITH 


milk 


The ONLY GOLD 


‘Barley. 


to the Queen and 
Crown Princess of 
Germany. 


By = Gacen and 


Faas nd TOW Pk Feel aT RY SS TA 


IRECTED TO TH 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


y OF THE Pal Mate BLECTRIC A®SOCtaTION, 


payable to C. B. HARNESS. PAT. 


The best, cheapest, and mo 
Never separates. 
GUISED by the addition of the diges 


contain 50 to 7o per cent. of 
instead of ‘water, 
and therefore the CHEAPEST. 
‘Oil and Milk will produce an 

‘STRENGTH. Delicate pers 
‘to take Cod Liver Oil in any fo 
in this preparation MOST PA 
‘preparation combined with HYPOPHOS 


THE MALTINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Limited) 
24 and 25, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDOY, Ww.c. 


‘was given for MALTINE, the only Malt Extrac 


Also a GOLD MEDAL for “CARNRICK’S BEEF PEPTONOIDS. 


CAMBRIC 
POCKET 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAS?L 


cs: rosaear acs 


E UNVARVING 


The _ followin 
CASE is Rory: 


bury, London, 


mM) I have received 
Electropathiec Belt. 
health every way. 
satisfaction it gives me. 
for years as 


reat bencfit sin 


I have 


t 
cI ; 
ever feeling well a 

recommended your 


RCULATION, I wi 


HYSTERI 


¥ ‘I haye received a gre 
from the [lectropathic 


TROPATHI 


ordering. 


l PIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, entitl 


Post-free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


RUE DE LA PAIX. 


forwarded 
cO., 5, 
HOLEORN yraou 


PEPTONISED (Digested) 


CACY OF THE 


IN THE ALLEVIATION OF § 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY § 
of the closest investigation by all 
who suffer from these distressing irregularities :-— 


From Mrs. J. HAWKEY,16, Matilda Street, Barns- 


Vearing it it has improved my § 
fail to express in words the J 


have since wearing your Belt. I § 

was under the care of a physician for six ff 
months, suffering from the usual irregulari- 

acilental to DEBILITY and BAD § 

in when I _was 

Electropathic Belt. 

I cannot say enough in favour of it”. & 


Frem Mrs. MARGARET ORIEL, § 
8, Berry Square, Dowlais. : 


eat_deal of benefit f 


Band I received from you last January. § 


NOTE.—The ELEC-f§ 


adapted for eithera Lady | 
ora Gentleman. Please § 
send size of Waist when § - 


} eg A HUNDRED-PAGE TREATISE,' CO- 


TROPATHY; or, "DR. SCOTT'S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH.” POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


t, MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 21, HOLBORN : 


CT, [ONDON, BC ; 
“CARNRICK’S” 


ce wearing your ff 


not felt_so well § 


as despairing of 


A. 


Belt and Spine 


C BELT is 


ed “ELEC: 


CoD LIVER OIL AND MILK 


oz. Amber Bottles at 4s. €d., or sent direct carriage paid, on 


receipt of price. 


cent. ot pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil combined with 48 


d Mille reduced to the consistency of the Oil, both 


A RELISH. Keeps in any climate. 
water. 
this preparation is WHOLLY NU 


A trial 


st nourishing emulsion ever made. 
The taste of the Oil WHOLLY DIS. 
ted milk. Can be taken by the most 
Most emulsions 
By using evaporated digested 


TRITIOUS, 


of Peptonised Cod Liver 
IMMEDIATE GAIN in FLESH and 
ons and children who have heretofore been unable 
rm will find the Digested Cod Liver Oil and Milk 
LATABLE. We also manufacture the above 
PHITES of LIME and SODA. 


MEDAL at the Health Exhibition for Malt Extrac's 


¢ made from Wheat, Oats, and 


SAMILES AND Price Lists Post FREE 


Att Pure Fax. 


HAN DKERCH 


Children’s 1s. 8d. Hemstitched. 
Ladies’. . 2s. 11d, >per dozen Ladies’. . 5s. 6d. pper dozen 
Gents’. . 3s. 11d. Gents’. . 7s. sd. 


ties in Coloured'Borders: Young Ladies’, 3s. rod. * 
Ladies’, 6s. 11d. ; Gents’, 6s. 6d. per dozen. 


IEFS. 


“The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver have al'world-wide fame.’"—Queen 


Keeps any Cravat_m proper 
Patentee,” on each collar. 


Sold everywhere. 


calge fh ‘agues 
Parente 


position. Saves pinning and every other discomfort. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


THE TELEION COLLAR. 


“Captain Jaques, 


OVES. 


ONEWY’S Olt 
THE MULCIB 


as supplied to 


H.R.H, Princess Louise. 


nc 


the Kingdom.— BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. — EVERY 
GENUINE PalR STAMPED. 


ice 
, 
VV REGENT STRE 
Prospectus 


ER (Regd.). 


Manufactured in Keramic Ware, 


SS ae 
LLIAM H. HON 


HEATING 
P ELLIOTT'S TONICLO 11 


Restorer of the Ha:r, arresting the 


These Stoves] 4 heaithy and natural growth to 


are designedand 


ROFESSOR BROWNE’ 


produce the hair on bald patches, 


and 
ON, an unequalled 
fall,and imparting 
the roots, It will 
whiskers, mous- 


made __specia ly | taches, and eyebrows. Price 3s. 6d.. 58. 6d., 10s, 6d., 
for William and ais., free by post. 

Honey. They 47 and 120, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
burn any mine- 

ral stl free froth 

smoke or smell, 5 
smpect “Mai | JM[ESSRS. J, & BR MAXWELL'S 
with containers ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


to burn 18 hours ew Nover ny A New 


1s. 6d. per gallon, 
in six and ten- 
gallon drums. By 
the cask, 40 qals., 
carriage paid. 
EY, 261, 263, 
LONDON, 


RESTORED. B 
‘Author of “A True Marr 


Price as. bds.; 2s. 6d. 


nd R. M 
Libraries, 


AXWELL. 


London: J.a Bookstalls, 


AUTHO> 


N 

aiiheestolid. |-CHE QUEEN OF THE MOOR. 
Oe Ne. THOUS By FREDERIC ADYE. 
heating jar, e In 3ivols. tall Libraries 
SPACES eta os New Noven py A New NovEtist. 
a dideiwe New. Nover 
fptgone‘ies. | CURRENT REPENTANCE. By 
rooms, conser- WACB.C.S. sg 
yatories, &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

que in, wets Cc U Enrrion oF Rita's Novets. 
mic, glaze HEAP UNIFORM EDITION } ELS. 
Brown or Green, LISLE DEAN’S KISS. B “Rita,” 
4335. Refined - Author of “* Dame Durden anee a) 
Oil for ditto, Go- Price 2s. bds.; 28. 6d. el.; 35. 6d. half-mor. (p . 
vernment testy | Cuipap UntvorM EDITION OF FE. SpenDER’SNOVELS. 


E. 


jage, 


Spender, 


” &e. 
cl.; 3s. 6d. half-mor. (postage 4d.) 


Shoe Lane and 
, &e. 


i 
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THE 


HAPPELL and CO.’S LATEST 
SUCCESSES: 


NEW. AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
PAOLo Tostt. pars pa 


BP ME GOOD BYE. 
_ By WEATHERLY. 
“A tuneful ditty in valse rhythm ; is certain to 


acquire vast popularity.” —Ztmes, Jan. 9, 1885. 
[OTH ER. By Weatherly. 
T VESPERS. 


Sung by all the principal vocalists. 
Price 2s. each net. 

NEW AND SUCCESSFUL DANCES, 
BY ME GOOD BYE. Valse: on 

the Melody of Signor Tosti's newest and most 
successful Song. By Henry W, pe Camors, 
Played with enormous success by the Bijou Drawing- 
yoom Orchestra, Coote's Band, &c. Price as. net, 
CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond Street. W.; 

ails, Poultry, E.C, 


Charming new song, ready January 19, 


¥,G(D to FE). Aand B flat. 24 stamps. 

M. By Cotsford Dick. 

“A bold, vigorous, and well-written song.” 
U 

' 15,620 copies sold first month of issue. 


OME DREAMS. By Behrend. 
‘4 most effective song, easy and brilliant.” 
‘ | ‘HE LIGHT OF THE LAND. 
By Crro Pinsutr {Composer of ** Laddie"). 
“A avand and impressive song.” 
E B flat, C(C to E) and E flat. 24 stamps. 
J “ A bright, sparkling, and merry song.” 
D, E flat(E to E) and F. 24 stamps. 
HE CLANG of the HAMMER. 
TuEo. BONHEUR (Composer of ‘Gentle Faces’). 
F, G (B to D), and B flat. 24 stamps. 
Unparalleled success. 
RELY. By A. H. Behrend. 
15,620 copies sold first month. of issuc. 
15,620 copies sold first month of issue. 
“The most genuine success of modern times.” 
E flat, F, G (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and C 


The hits of the season. 24 stamps cach. 


W MORLEY and CO., 


BUCALOSSI. 
HYLLIS WALTZ. 


P Plaved nightly with great success at the Hay- 
market Theatre. 


MERRY FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 


Price 2s. each net. 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
Black AND TAN POLKA. 
AHRWOHL WALTZ. 


Price 2s. each net. 


LUKE WHEELER. 
To! SEULE WALTZ. 
OYAUTE WALTZ. 

HIC POLKA. 
EA BREEZE POLKA. 


“The ‘Sea Brecz2 Polka’ is one of the best 
and most spirited Polkas which has been published 
for a long time. ""—.Vorning Post. 

Price 2s. each net. 


CLAIRE WALTZ. By Leonard 


: Gavurrer. Illustrated with a beautiful photo. 
of Mrs. Kendal. 


Price as. net. 


HAPPELL and CO., ae New Bond 
. ,-STREET, LONDON. 
City Branch—15, POULTRY, E.C. 
MA4YPE F. WHITE'S NEW 
a SONGS, 
Words from Tennyson s ‘In Memoriam.” 
. [SOMETIMES HOLD IT HALF A SIN. 
2 TIS BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND 


LOST 
: LONED IS AND WAS MY LORD AND 
. BE NEAR ME WHEN MY LIGHT IS LOW. 


Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 


15, Poultry, E.C, 


2 


wo 


« 269, REGENT STREET, W.,, and 
70, UPPER STRE N. 
*ALMAINE’S PIANOS, Half- 
Price, From £10. 

AMERICAN ORGANS trom 45. All full 

ompass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage free and 

all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged. Old pianos 

repaired cr taken in exchange. Liberal prices 

allowed. Established 100 years.—91, Finsbury Pave: 
ment, City, E.C, 


: | ‘“HREE ENGLISH BALLADS 

for MEZZO-SOPRANO or BARITONE, 

No.1, ‘Ah! County Guy " (Sir Walter Scott). 
No. 2, “A Wet Sheet ” (Allan Cunningham), 
No. 3, She is Not Fair” (Hartley Coleridge). 

Music by Gerarp F. Cons. 
Price 2s. each. - 
REID BROTHERS, 436, Oxford Street, W. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
Waltz by C. GoDFREY. 
The most charming of C. Godfrey's Waltzes. 
Solo, 4s ; Duet, 58. Half price, post free. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Hanover Square. 


SRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 


Wa'tz by C Coore. One of Coote’s best 
Waltzes. Solo, ;*Duet, 5s. _ Half price, postage 
fre. EDWIN ASHDO WN, Hanover Square. 


P AT ALL BOOKSELLERS anp LIBRARIES, 
Bast by WEST. A Record of 
Travel Round the World. By Henry W. 
Lucy. 2 vols., 21s. 
[Disk OF A CIVILIAN’S WIFE 
IN INDIA. By Mrs. Ropert Moss Kine. 
2 vols., with 32 Illustrations from designs by the 
Author, 245. . 
UNT SEIR: A Narrative of 
a Scientific Expedition. By Epwarp Hutt, 
M.A.LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION of EDMUND 
YATES’ RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCES. 2 vols., 8vo. : 
LADY’S WANDERINGS in the 
SOUDAN. By Mrs. T. C. S. Sreepy. 2 vols., 
crown 8yo. Illustrations, 21s. 
eee ee BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. . 


OPULAR NEW WORKS 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
every description of PIANOFORTES by the 

best makers, returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 
reduced prices for cash, or may be purchased on the 
‘Three Years’ system. 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas. 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, from 35, guineas. 
ERARD PIANOFORTES., from 35 guineas. 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas 


HAPPELL and CO.’S Student's 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 23 guineas. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
LTHOUGH HE WAS a LORD. 
By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” &c. 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. By H. River Haccarp, 
Author of '* Dawn.” 
THE CARDICS. By Wituiam GEorGE WATErS. | 
CYCLAMEN. By Mrs, Ranpotry, Author of 
“ Gentianella,” &c. . 
WEST OF SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W, O. 
Periz, Author of ' Tay.” 
COLVILLE OF THE GUARDS, By James 
Grant, Author of ' The Romance of War,” &c. 
(Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough St. 


Cae and CO.’S IRON- 

FRAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES for Ocean Steamers and Extreme 
Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
\~ GRAND PIANOFORTES from 50 to 250 
Guineas. 

NEW BOND STREET AND POULTRY. 


{oHesLes HALLE’S Practical 
_PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

g New and_ Enlarged Edition. 

CHARLES HALLE'S New PranororTe Turor, 

_ rhe and most useful Tutor ever published. 

CHARL HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

y remodelled and enlarged. 

: Catalogues post, free _on application. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Manchester 


HREE NEW PIECES for the 
PIANOFORTE by STEPHEN HELLER. 
FABLIAU, Op. 155. 
CAPRICCIETTO, Op. 156. 
TROIS FEUILLETS D'ALBUM, Op. 157. 
ae Price as. each net. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Manchester. 


OMINION ORGANS. 


A Large Stock of these Ceiebrated Organs 
always on view, | 
Considered the finest toned American Organs yet 

produced. 

A New Manual Pedal Organ just introduced, style 
3., Catalogues post free. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2zza, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


IRKMAN and SON, 
MAKERS of GRAND and COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
jand 9, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W 
IRKMAN and SON’S STEEL 


GRANDS (horizontal and upright) are eon- 
structed with their, patent wrought steel frame and 
wrest-plank, securing a pure tonc as well as the ut- 
most durabiity. They also make an oyerstrung iron 
grand, only 5 tt. 9 in. long, at a lower pvice. 


K IRKMAN and SON’S IRON 
. FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOS range from 
4 ft.in height, are full trichord, and are fitted wits 
the best repetition cheek actions. They can be 
obtained in solid wood cases, and specially prepared 
for extreme climates. A new model has just been 
introduc-d for yachts, boudoirs, schoolrooms, &c., 
only pianette size (sft. 9in. high by 2ft. wide), but 
full trichord, and with check action. 

All their pianos are for sale, hire, or on the three 
years’ system. 


“Te LADIES.—SALE of NEW 


MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 
All new songs, pieces, &c., of all publishers in stock. 
New copies, t editions. Prices commence 4d., 6d., ' 
sd. Catalogue nt gratis, post free. 

J. W. MOFFATT. 5, Barnsbury Street, London, N. 


tstablished 1827, H 

Cy cunep.s Splendid New Song, | 

“THE KING OF LON ; 

IS,” cannot be too highly is | 
that beautiful words inspire beautifnl music jit would 
certainly appear to he so in this case, for these 
arming words have been most gracefully set by 
The song is equally suitable for the 
Tt is so well laid out for 
¢ voice, that the most ordinary singer can give quite 

n effective rendering, Four keys. as. net, 
and PAGE, 42, Kilburn High Rd., N.W. | 


fae Se 


Ch. Gounod, 
ome and the concert room, 
1 


SECOND EDITION OF THE ARGOSY FOR 
JANUARY NOW READY, 
RS. HENRY WOOD’s ARGOSY 
is literally laden with golden grain.’—The 
Daily Telegraph. 


HE MYSTERY OF ALLAN 

GRALE, a new Tilustrated Serial Story, com- 

mences_in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 
ARGOSY Second Edition new ready. 


Ca EL COTTAGE, by Johnny 
Luptow, and AMONG THE WELSH, by 
Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., commences in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of the ARGOSY. 


Edition now ready. 


NOW READY, 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
"THE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: : 
1. The Mystery of Allan Grale. A New Serial Story. 
Chap. 1,—The Farm by the Loch. 

Chap. 2.—The Knock at the Door. 

Chap, 3—What Could it Mean? 

Chap. 4.—The Black Pool. 

Tllustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
. Caramel Cottage. By Johnny Ludlow. 
. Among the Welsh. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
With Nine Illustrations. 

The Conversion of Professor Nabs. 
. No.1 of the First Book. 
. Little Maid of Arcadie. 
. A Requiem. By G. B. Stuart, 
Sixpence Monthly. 


Second 


we 


ae 


“''The Argosy’ sails over golden seas.”—Daily 
Telegraph, 4 
“°The Argosy’ sails as gaily as ever, and the 
golden grain with which Mrs. Henry Wood loads her 
vessel shows no sign of diminution, The present 
number is one of the best ever issued,"—Bell’s Life. 
“Mrs. Henry Woods ‘Argosy’ is one of the 
brightest and_most amusing as well as the cheapest 
amongst the English serials."—Broad Arrow, Hy 
“The best .and cheapest magazine we haye."— 
Standard. - 
Johnny .Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect." — 
Spectator. : 
“The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is con- 
siderable.”"—Saturday Review. 
piaspence Monthly. ‘ 
SECOND EDITION Now Ready for JANUARY. 
RICHARD BEN TLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington 
: Street, W. 


SECOND . D. 1.ION NOW READY, Price ad.; 
post tree Three Penny Stamps. 


FAMILY HERALD SUPPLE- 


MENT. 
EW YEAR’S DOUBLE 
NUMBER. containing 
COMPLETE NOVEL, 
More than double‘the length of the ordinary 
Supplement, entitled 
UEEN OF HIS LIFE. 
By a New Author. 
Price Twopence; post free, Three Penny Stamps. 
London: W. STEVENS 421, Strand ; and all News- 
vendors. 


R.T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS AND NOVELS AT 
ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
—CHARLES DICKENS ASI KNEW HIM. By 
Grorce Doipy. Crown 8vo,, 6s. (post free), 
“Pleasant and unpretentious. . . . Will be welcome 
to all lovers of Dickens for Dickens’ {sake.’'— 
Atheneum TARANTELLA. ByMarHitpe Bunn. 
2vols. Crown 8vo., 21s, _‘‘ Deserves much praise."— 
Morning Post—ICHABOD. By BERTHA THOMAS. 
zvols, Crown §vo., 21s. “It is cistinely clever.""— 
Society—26, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


A 


Eee VOICES. 
EDitH COOKE’S NEW SONG, 
LOvED VOICES, 


In F, E flat, and G, : 
Ts now ready, and may be had ofall Musiesellers. 
2s. net. 
p; 872" VOICES also as a Vocal 


Duet. 25. net. 
[ MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. 
C, Diex. 


In E flat and. F 
as, net. 
"T IP-TOE. A Fairy Dance. 


By Henrt Loc. 
‘ts, 6d. net. ‘ Fone 
‘As striking as Delibés’ well-known Sylvia, 
ROBERT COCKS and CO. New Burlington 
Street, London. 


M. W. TURNER'S VIGNETTE 
« DRAWINGS, chromo-lithographed from the 
originals in the Nationa] Gallery by express per- 
mission. Second edition ,of the first series of eight, 
in portfolio, price 2., ig now ready. 
GEORGE ROWNEY and CO., 04 Oxford Strect, 
and P'ceaddly (P1.nce's Hall), London. 


ONDON JOURNALISTS.—A 
superb Litho-Envraving, 22 by 28, with Portraits 
and 'fac-simile Autogr of Members _ of Editorial 
Staff of ' THe Timrs, TANDARD,' ‘TELEGRAPH, 
“Datty News,” “CHRONICLE,” "St, James’ Gar 
ZETTE,” “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,’ © GRAPHIC. 
“Puncy,” * TRUTH,” WorLp,” A representative 
group of exceptional interest. This finely executed 
icture will be sent post free to any address on receipt 
of P.O.O. for 2s. 6d. by RICHARDS, TERRY and 
CO., 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 


ELSINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &c., &c., 
Illustrated Catalogues 

ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Regent Street, or 

2, Moorgate Street. 


ELKINGT 


TERNATIONAL HEALTH |” 


N 

I EXHIBITION, South Kensington, 1884, 

GOED MEDAL awarded for Excel- 
lence of Quality to 


GaeT and CO., 


EAST INDIA PALE and 
BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices. #8 31, PANCRAS 


-ONDON 
Lt OF PRICES to be obtained 
ofall the Principal Dealers. 
Le 


TAILORS and WOOLLEN 
BUYEBS.—We are selling all classes of 
Woollen Goods and. Tailors’ Trimmings at lower 
prices than ever. Before buying your Spring Parcels, 
inspect our stock or write for patterns, stating class 


of goods required. 
ALFRED BROWN _and SONS, 


e 
oy 


Holborn 
ireus, London, E.C. 


EEDS! SEEDS!! 
Before purchasing your Spring supply, send for 
ANIELS’ ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS. 


Magnificent Coloured Illustrations of 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, and VEGETABLES, | 
104 pages beautifully illustrate | letterpress. is. 
Catalogue may justly be termed the 
GEM OF THE SEASON. 
Price 1s. post free. Gratis to Customers. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Merchants, NORWICH. 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt 
PETER ROBIN 
MAKERS and_MII.. 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
ata great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at Stated 


harges. 
PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 


HE BEST CRAPES 


ae AGL NOT rot a es 
ecial qualities finished by the manufacturer _in 
this desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 

Good qualities from ss. 6d. to 12s. 9d. per yard, 
Others, not finished by this process, from 1s. 6d 


04 e“CELS POST FREE. 


p 
Made Up Articles , 

or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


COURT AND GENERAL 
ae TOURRING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET. 

D&®£ss SHIRTS. FORD'S 

EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS.—A large stock 
ready made in eight different sizes and three different 
qualities of the very finest Linen, as well as the 
fashionable Ribbed Piqué, to wear with one stud or 
three, 5s. 9d., 78. 6d., 88, 6d., 9s. 6d, each, In single boxes 
Fendy for asd hy parcels post free. 


RD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
Three for 39s. 


GIDIUS.— The _ only Flannel 
SHIRTS THAT NEVER SHRINK IN 
EN Og 

R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 

Ae ee for 39s. 6d. 
Soft as Silk, and very Elastic. 
Free by Parcels Post. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


NNUAL SALE.—Regent House. 
J. ALLISON and CO, beg respectfully to 
announce that. they a W OFFERING, at 
GREATL their 


surplus 


Duchesse at 
3s. 11d., wort. 
Coloured Vigoynes at 
REGENT OUSE, 
Street, W. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 
GUARANTEED PURE _ SOLUBLE COCOA 
‘ With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, per- 
fectly Bigestivg Beverage for “* BREAKFAST, LUN- 
CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for Invalids 
and Children. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
eakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
Keeps for years inall climates. Requiresno Cooking. 
A tea spoonful to a Breakfast Cup costing less than a 
halfpenny. 


éd.; and r 
rofd., usual price 154d.— 
238, 240, and 242, Regent 


In tins, at 1s. 6d,. 38,. &c, by Chemists, Grocers, &e | 


post free. | 


ROAD, | 


SEEDS !!!: 


| CHAPMAN end CO.’S 


\purst 
GREAT 
(CLEARANCE 


GALE 


OF THEIR CHOICE 


N EW STOCK OF 


SILKS, 
GATINS, 
VELVETS, 


AND 
DRESS FABRICS. 


GTock VALUE £100,000. 


BLACK SILKS— 


WONDERFUL BLACK GROS GRAIN, 15. 9d. 
per yard. 
RICH LYONS CORD GROS GRAIN, as. 6d. per 


yard, 
j 12 yards BLACK SILK, 35s. 9d. 
425. 


t 


SPECIAL, 
do 


| BLACK GOWN SATINS— 
| WONDERFUL BLACK GOWN SATIN, 15. 91 


| per yard, 


SUEERIOR BLACK GOWN SATIN, as. 6d. per 
yard. a 


| All other qualities greatly reduced. 


t 


ALL SHADES IN COLOURED 
SILKS AND SATINS— 
COLOURED SURAH, 134d. per yard. 
COLOURED STRIPED SATINS, 1s. ci. per yd. 
, COLOURED SATINS, rs. 64d. per yard. 


' COLOURED OTTOMAN, 1s. 11d. and 2s, 114d per 
yard, half value. 


SHOT MERVEILLEUX, as. 74d. per yard. 


i|BLACK AND COLOURED BRO- 
|; CADED SILKS—. 
HANDSOME BLACK BROCADED SATIN. 1s 


per yard 


COLOURED BROCADED SILKS, 1s. per yard. 


COEGURED BROCADED SATINS, ts. 114d. per 

‘yar 

COLOURED FLORAL SILKS, 2s. 14d. per ware 
All better qualities equally reduced. 


COLOURED VELVETS AND 


PLUSHES— 


COLOURED SILK GOWN VELVET, 22 in. 
3s. 6d. per yard, Special Half Value. 


COLOURED PLUSHES, 4s. 6d. per yard. 
BROCADED VELVET, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per yard. 


BLACK SILK VELVET AND 
PLUSHES— 


BLACK SILK VELVET, 1s. 9d. 2s. 3d., 28. 1rd. 
to 10s. 6d. per yard. 


BLACK SILK PLUSH, 4s. 6d. per yard. 
BrEACK VELVETEEN. 


BLACK NONPAREIL— 


FAST PILE. VEILVETEEN, 1s. 9fd., 2s. 
as. gid., 35. 44d., and 3s. 9d. per yard. 


(COLOURED VELVETEENS. 


CHAPMAN'S SPECIAL— 
EVERY SHADE, 1s. 94d. and as. :34. per yard. 


ahd, 


NONPAREIL AND LOUIS— 
ALL COLOURS, as. 9d. and 3s. 6d. per yard. 


RESS GALE. 
DES 


Among these Goods may be found Dresses for 
all occasions, at every conceivable price, from 6d. to 
6s. per yard. 


10,000 Dresses, 12 yards for 


10,000 ” . é Si. . 
15,000 " ” s 
§,000 o « z . * Ss _ 
All Shajes Etoffe de Laine, per yard . 4 é 
ES Glencarse Tweeds Eo 1s. 24d. 
French Cashmeres, all shades, per yard. 1s, 91. 
» _Merinos * ee ts. od. 
Anglo-Indian Cashmere _,, * 2s. 3d. 


Grenadines and all Evening Dress Goods, greatly 
reduced ; Pompon de Cairo (for Evening Wear), re- 
duced from. 28. 11$d. to 1s, 114d. per yard, special ; 
also all the latest Novelties much under price. 


BUNDLES OF DRESS REMNANTS, 50 vards } 


for 23s. 


LL ORDERS receive prompt 


. attention, being despatched immediately upon 
receipt, 


PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS 
SENT POST FREE to any part of the World. 


T? 


AVOID DELAY CASH 
should accompany all ORDERS. 


CHAPMAN and CO., 


NOTTING HILL, W. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 


ETZMANN & CO,””” 


By HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NF48 TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD. 

FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 

OETZMANN and CO.. 67,69, 71,73. 57, anti = 
Hampstead, Road, near Tottenham Court ki, . 
London. CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Dri 
Furnishing _ Ironmongery, ina, P 
Hangings, Pictures, Bronzes. Clocks, Pianos, 
and every other requisite for completely furnish 
house of any class, thereby saving much time, trou. 
and expense. Lowest prices consistent with gua; 
teed quality. ie 


URNITURE 
re and CO. 


HE “CANTERBURY” Ebonize:! 
CHIPPENDALE DRAWING-KOWa, 
SUITE, £16 :05., or oa hing. | 


Cabinet, with 


or Tapestry. Illustrations of th 
free on application —OETZMAN)? 


a 
()Et2MaNn & CO. 


ARPET DEPARTMENT,.— 

OETZMANN and CO. have a quantity ¢ 
ready-made Carpets, in all sizes, made to use up te 
year's patterns, which will be cicared out a barga 
Quotations forwarded per post without charse, u» 
receiving size and description required, 


(CURTAINS: 
Or & CO, 


Suite sent; 
and CO 


HE NEW “CAIRO” CURTAINS 
Ls three vards long by 50 inches wide, r4s. fd. 1: 
Rit 3% yards, 16s, od.; 4 yards, rs.9d. Handsen 
eversible Tapestry, Curtains in alt the new ari 
fashionable shades of colourings, three yards ony} 
51 inches wide, 25s.; 33 yards, 25s. 6d.: four yar! 
3s. 6d. Patterns free on applicatwon. 
iy 


OETZMANN and CO. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
ETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


D EAFNESS. — Persons afflicted 
with Deafness, Noises, or any other Fir 
Disease, should write, for the Rev. E. J. SILVER 
TON’S work on DISEASES OF THE EAR ANi) 
EYE (275th thousand), post free, 6d.. containing 


valuable irfurmation. Address Rev. E. J. SILVEI- 
a Ih to. 1 XM PERIAL BUILDINGS 


TON, IM 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. E 
T? ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every nigh 
fora week. Itis a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth sk.v 
by restoring its healthy action. 
Sulpholine is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottle. 
25, 9d. each. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 
TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscu'ar 
system, improves digestion, stimulates the cicul: - 
: tion, promotes appetite, animates the spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-:4o 
doses), 4s. 6d. 


| “Soid’ by Chemists everywhere. Insist on havir3 

i Pepper's Tonic. 

\ A. DELICIOUS MEDICINE. < 
R. LIEB’S “EDIBLE” Fruit 


D PILLS. May be eaten like a sweetmeut. 
Renowned for their efficacy in Constipation, Biv. 
Indigestion, and_all Ailments of the .Stomach 
Eagerly taken by Children and the Delicate. Highs 
recommended by the Faculty. Of all Chemi 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box, or post tree 0 
Consignees, A. POSEN R and CO,, 61, Mansell 
Street. London. 


HE OXYGEN-GIVING 
DISINFECTANT. 

HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT. 

In addition to this well-known and _highly-valu 

Preparation, a shilling bottle of which make: 

gpilons of Crimson Fluid, the public can now obta'n 

ARTIN'S CRIMSON SALT DISINFECTING 

POWDER. 


a perfectly soluble, non-poisonous, non-corrosiv:’, 
QDOURLESS, and_ most powerful Disinfectan:. 
Deodoriser, and Antiseptic, ready for instant tse 
by sprinkling upon all that is offen: or dangerow: 

Geo. R. Tweedie, Esq., F.C.S..says:—" Theresu 
of an extended and elaborate series of caretu 
conducted experiments, convince me that Harti 
Patent Crimson Salt Disintecting Powder, is amt 
reliable, economical, thorough and safe Disinfectan 

Sold by Chemists everywhere in Tins. , Prices 1>; 
and 2s. Wholesale by HARTIN’S CRIMSON 
| SALT COMPANY Limited, Worcester. 


A FACT—HAIR COLOUR.WASH 
A —By damping the hair with this, inz hours sr” 
hair becontes the original colour, 10s.6d.,sent for stain 
—ALEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit 


G 


Street, Lond:= 


ORPULENCE.—DR. YATE 
HOLLANDS EMACERATING POW- 
DERS (or Pills) safely and speedily absorb sup*:- 
fluous fat and reduce corpulency, however long stan + 
ing or excessive. 25. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box. 
Any Chemist, or post tree of C. GRICE and CO..1%:. 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
unsightly 


Pimples. Black Specks: Freckles, Sunburn, av? 
can_be instantly removed 


lotches on the face, neck, arms and han 
by using Mrs. JAME 
HERBAL OINTMENT. Made trom Herbs or 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a most delighi- 
ful fragrance, and the lovely clearness it impart: 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. Box of it (besr- 
ing Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite Ire- 
from observation, to any address _on receipt_ot 15 
stamps, to Mrs. G. JAMES, 226, Caledonian Roa? 
London, N. Larger boxes, four times the quant 
35 stamps. This can be had of all respectabic 
Chemists. 


SS ——————————————————————— 
YOUNG LADY, aged twenty-one, 
E FULLY QUALIFIED by experience in @ 
First Class Hotel, seeks a RE-ENGTGEMENT a- 
MANAGERESS or BARMAID. Good appearance’. 
excellent testimonials. A comfortable home more 4% 
object than salary —Address: A.C. B., 48, Loamptt 
Vale, Lewisham, S 


(Can ORGANISATION 

. SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

! ‘The object of this Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—(1)_ by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due in- 
vestigation and fitting action in all cases ; and (3) by 
repressing mendicity. 

Committees (38) have been established throughout 
London, 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the CentralOffice, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi: or to, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
59; Strand, W.C contributions for the poorer District 
Committees can be paid to the District Committee 
Aid Fund of the Council. | 

CHARLES S. LOCH. Secretary. 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
Epwarp JosEPH MAansriELp, and published by 
him at 190, Strand. both in the Parish of Si. 
Clement Danes, Middlesex.— JAN. 17, 192s. 


JIERE IS A KIND OF CIVILISA- 
TION which loves and cultivates 
beauty, and there is another kind 

which, upon the whole, prefers comfort. ‘The 
democratic period in which we live belongs, 
of course, to the latter varicty ; and although 
Democracy does not always seem to gain the 
object of its desires, it is clearly determined 
not to let any esthetic obstacles stand in the 
way of its attainment thereof. Those, there- 
fore, who wish to see one of the most charming 
towns in the world will do well to visit Algiers 
while Algiers—the real Algiers—yremains stand- 
ing to be visited. Even now it is only a rem- 
nant of the old pirates’ nest that they will be 
able to gaze upon—a mere white rag of it, 
flung upon the steep hill-side above the sca, 
and hemmed in by the modern city which is 
slowly but surely eating it away. 

The modern city, handsome enough towards 
its centre, dreary and ugly towards its extre- 
mities, like most modern cities, is already too 
small for its ever-increasing population, It has 
long since burst through its gates and -forti- 
fications, and is creeping farther and farther 
every year along the shores of the bay, rows 
of tall stone houses standing where the palms 
and carob-trees and evergreen oaks used to be. 
Isly on the one side, Saint-Eugene on the 
other, are no longer quiet retreats, with villas 
nestling among their leafy solitudes, but have 
become conventional suburbs, grievous alike to 
eyes, ears, and nose. The dusty thoroughfares 
that intersect them are thronged with tram-cars 
and jingling omnibuses; the inhabitants con- 
gregate in groups before their doorways, block- 
ing up the pavement, or play at bowls on the 
bare spaces which intervene between one set ol 
dwellings and the next, or shout at one an- 
other out of the open windows, from which also 
they are wont to fling dirty water, cabbage- 
stalks, and other unconsidercd trifles, after 
the time-honoured Provencal fashion. For 
there is no mistaking the origin of these noisy, 
swaggering, black-browed, good-humoured and 
somewhat ill-mannered folks. ‘Their speech 
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bewrayeth them. Probably it is not quite the 
eream of Marseilles which empties itself upon 
the North African coast : those who go to seek 
their fortune, and sometimes find it /@-édas, 
would perhaps be more correctly typified by 
another substance whose nature it is to rise 
to the surface. No doubt they have their 
good qualities, like other people ; but these 
are not very conspicuous to the casual observer. 
The casual observer will be more apt to be 
struck by their intense vulgarity, to which the 
dignificd composure of the natives who stalk 
to and fro among them, and tower above 
them, forms a telling foil, 

Indeed, the contrast between conqueror and 
conquered, between the podgy little French- 
man and the tall, lithe, muscular Arab, is 
one which presents itself at every turn in 
Algiers, and is half pathetic, half ludicrous. 
What the ruling race thinks of its Moham- 
medan subjects we have been informed by 
innumerable speeches and great store of 
printed matter: the opinion of the latter as 
to the former is less easy to arrive at; but 
resignation to the inevitable is the first duty of 
every good Mussulman, and habit renders all 
things endurable in the long run. 

In the crowded Place du Gouvernement, 
Boulevard de la République, Rue Bab-Azoun, 
and Rue Bab-el-Oued, there is little, except an 
occasional passing turban or burnous, to remind 
the stranger that he has left Europe; but a 
walk of a very few minutes will bring him to 
the Arab town, where, without any great 
stretch of imagination, he may fancy himself 
in the heart of the East, far removed from 
sergents-de-ville, yellow omnibuses, Marseil- 
lais, and cafés-chantants. Toone who has just 
escaped from the hubbub of the European 
quarter if seems quict cnough here, for there 
are no vehicles in these narrow streets, which 
indeed are nothing but long flights of shallow 
steps, leading up to the Casbah, which stands 
at the apex of the irregular pyramid formed 
by old Algiers. Lowever, there is no 
lack of life, movement, or colour, and an 
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artist in search of subjects has only the difficulty of choice to 
embarrass him. The Moorish women, encumbered with their 
voluminous trousers, and swathed in white drapery which leaves 
only their eyes visible, are rather curious than beautiful as studies 
when in their walking attire ; but the bare-legged water-carriers, the 
shoemakers squatted in their open shops, the barbers plying their 
occupation busily coram fopilo, the cafés where solemn, turbaned 
figures are reclined, smoking long pipes or playing at draughts, the 
pedagogue, cross-legged upon his square of matting, and controlling 
with the cane of office the chattering little flock around him—all 
these form tempting pictures to transfer to paper or canvas. : The 
white outer walls of the houses, their monotony broken by tiny 
grated windows and clusters of wooden buttresses, with here and 
there a tall, dark cypress rising above them, make a fitting back- 
ground to such little vignettes of Oriental life. 

Moorish dwellings are all built upon an identical plan, varying in 
beauty and richness of interior decoration according to the circum- 
stances of their owners. On passing through the outer door, which 
is of considerable thickness, and is studded with wrought-iron nails, 
you find yourself in a small vestibule, on cither side of which is a 
row of niches in the wall, used as seats. Leyond this you will not, 
if you are paying a visit of ceremony, be expected to go; but on the 
occasion of a family festivity you will be admitted into the central 
court, which is open to the sky, and surrounded by a kind of cloister 
iormed of twisted marble pillars and horseshoe arches. From the 
first-floor gallery, which rises above this, and is enclosed by a 
carved wooden balustrade, the ladies of the household are commonly 
permitted to look down upon what is taking place in the court below, 
{he roofs are all flat, and there, when the dlay’s work is done, the 
head of the family is wont to sit, enjoying the cool air of the evening, 
while the call of the muezzins rises from the minarets of the mosques 
hard by. 

Into the houses of the more wealthy Moors it is naturally a 
little difficult to effect an entrance; but from such as are not 
averse to turning an honest penny a welcome may readily 
be obtained through the instrumentality of Hamoud, that able 
cicerone, who boasts that he knows Algiers as he knows his 
own pocket, and who complains, by the way, that his pocket 
is not as well lined as it used to be in years gone by. Nowadays 
nobody spends a winter in the town of Algiers, which is reputed to be 
unhealthy, and is certainly malodorous, Winter visitors either hire 
a villa at Mustapha Supérieur, or take up their quarters in one of 
the hotels which have been built on the sunny slopes that bear that 
name; and as Mustapha is a good two miles from the southern gate, 
the Arab town is hardly as much frequented by foreigners now as it 
formerly was. However, Hamoud’s occupation is not yet quite 
gone, and whenever a Moorish wedding, or one of those barbaric 
and rather ghastly exhibitions known as an Aissaoua /ée takes 
place, he may be trusted to give information thereof to all and sundry 
whom it may concern, 

To weddings ladies only are admitted ; by all accounts, they are 
somewhat tedious and fatiguing affairs. As for the fanatical sect, 
called Aissaoui, opinions are divided respecting them, some declar- 
ing them to be mere conjurors, while others are convinced that their 
performances are inspired by genuine religious frenzy. The truth 
probably lies between the two assertions. It is certain that money 
will sometimes—though not always—induce them to go through 
their rites ; but this does not prove much, for one seems to have 
heard of other religious denominations which are open to similar 
incentives. At any rate, those who witness an Aissoua /ée for the 
first ime are likely to experience a certain shock to their nerves. 
‘The scene is striking, and a little uncanny. In the centre of the 
court above described burns a small brazier, round which are 
squatted kalf-a-clozen or more individuals, of whom the chief of the 
Aissaoui, who directs the proceedings, is one. The others are 
su-called musicians, and the unearthly din that they raise by beating 

- their tambourines in accompaniment to a ceaseless nasal chant must 
be heard to be realised. ‘The full moon, perhaps, is shining over- 
head, making the white walls on one side of the court dazzlingly 
bright, while the other side is left in deep shadow. Presently a 
agure springs from somewhere in the background into the open 
space, and at once begins to dance in a furious yet rhythmic 
fashion, leaping with both feet from the ground, descending always 
upon the same spot, and swaying his body from the waist upwards 
to and fre, until you think his back must break. His companions 
—four or five of them generally—join him, one after the other. 
Each, as he enters, passes his arm round the shoulder of his 
neighbour, and so the whole mass uf them goes on leaping and 
swinging in unison until at last they are stopped by exhaustion, or 
by a sign from their chief. They have now worked themselves up 
into a state of frenzy, and are, or profess to be, entirely insensible 
to suffering. Dropping on their hands and knees and growling like 
wild beasts, they crawl to the feet of the chief, who provides them 
with the means of self-torture. Iron skewers are handed to them, 
which they force through their eyelids, their cheeks, and their 
tongues; then they are given red-hot irons, which they apply to 
various parts of their bodies (a process of which the reality is made 
sickeningly apparent to those who watch it); next they seize and 
devour prickly-pear leaves, fragments of broken glass, and live 
scorpions ; and just as the unaccustomed spectator is beginning to 
think that he has had enough of so revolting an exhibition, there 
will ring out upon the night a peculiar shrill ery—‘ Yu-yu-yu- 
yu-u-u!”—which, if he has never heard it before, will certainly 
startle him. It is the applause of the ladies, who are looking down 
from the gallery and roof, and who do not fail to show their appre- 
ciation of some specially horrible act. 

After attending a good many of these performances, I am inclined 
to think that some of those who take part in them are really carried 
away by enthusiasm, while others have a very shrewd notion of 
what they are about. Some years ago there was a certain member 
of the sect whom I could never see without an intense desire to 
jump up and run away before he fell upon me and tore me to pieces, 
He was a tail, wild-looking fellow, with long hair, falling in a 
dishevelled mass over his shoulders, and a pair of glittering black 
eyes, which seemed full of menace until they became clouded by his 
frantic dancing, or by the fumes arising from the brazier. I have 
not a doubt that, for the time being, he was a raving lunatic, and, 
I should say, a dangerous one, though I never heard of his injuring 
any one but himself. I have repeatedly. seen the blood streaming 
from his mouth and face, and he invariably ended by falling down 
in what appeared to be an epileptic fit. On the other hand, there 
isan old gentleman, somewhat sly of aspect, who is always pro- 
minent on these occasions, and upon whose person I have never 
been able to detect a scar or a drop of blood. I will confess that 
he has sometimes made me uncomfortable by balancing himself, 
first on his feet, then on his stomach, upon the edge of a sharp 
sword, upheld for that,purpose several feet from the ground by two 
of his comrades; but this, I am told, is a mere /our de force, easy 
of accomplishment by any one who has the pluck to.attempt it. 
I have not, however, tested the accuracy of the statement by 
personal experience, nor do I propose todo so. The first of these 
men is dead, having doubtless fallen a victim to his unfortunate 
propensity for taking things too seriously ; the second still lives 
and flourishes. 

Representatives of the great Arab families are not often to be met 
with nowadays in Algiers. Formerly these Caids and Bach-Aghas, 
inany of them intrusted with considerable power by the French 
authorities, and most of them possessed of a good deal more than 
they were ostensibly invested with, used to make a point of attending 
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the balls given by the Governor-General, where their handsome 
face~, their stately bearing, and magnificent costumes added not a 
little to the picturesqueness of a scene which would have been 
picturesque and brilliant even without them. But the time of 
brilliancy and picturesqueness has passed away, and under the 
Republic a Governor-General is expected to bear the principles of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity in mind when he sends out his 
invitations. It is said that, at an entertainment given by one of 
these functionaries a few years ago, a certain proportion of the 
guests showed their independence of aristocratic trammels by 
appearing in morning-dress, and that one of them not only brought 
his hat into the room with him (which would have been quite in 
aceordance with French etiquette), but thought fit to keep it on his 
head the whole evening—a proceeding hardly to be reconciled with 
any known system of etiquette, Republican or other. ‘There is also 
a legend, for the truth of which I do not vouch, that when the poor 
Governor, weary and harassed, sought his couch at daybreak, he 
found a slumbering citizen already in possession .of it. One can 
understand that the grave Arabs, to whom, at the best of times, a 
ball must seem a rather undignified sort of exhibition, have little 
taste for scenes which are unavoidable under the present 7¢gzme. 
Government by Democracy is a hard nut for the Arab mind to 
crack. For the Emperor, who took great pains to conciliate them, 
they had a sincere affection, and as much feeling of loyalty as can 
be expected from a conquered race; Randon, Pélissier, and 
MacMahon, in Field-Marshal’s uniforms and surrounded by showy 
staffs, seemed also to them to symbolise authority adequately. 
Moreover, these men had fought them and beaten them, which is 
always a convincing title to respect. But that a stout old gentleman 
in a black coat, who was to be seen driving about the town and the 
suburbs in a brougham, could be the outward and visible sign of a 
powerful government, was at first an incredible thing in their eyes, 
and that the French did not lose the entire colony in 1871 was 
probably due only to the chivalry of Si Mohammed ben Ahmed 
Mokrani, who headed the insurrection which broke out in that 
year, 

‘ Mokrani was one of the great chiefs who had been made much of 
by the Emperor and the Governors-General. To them he declared 
—and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity—that he would 
have remained faithful through thick and thin; but after Sedan 
there was no longer an Emperor, nor, indeed, a_Governor- 
General, for Mokrani could not recognise as such the ‘‘ Commissaire 
Extraordinaire de la République” who was appointed by the 
Provisional Government of Tours, and who carried out, or attempted 
to carry out, the eccentric instructions of that junta, Rebellion on 
the part of a conquered people is, of course, a virtue or a crime, 
according as it ends in success or disaster, and Mokrani had at 
least a chance of earning for himself an honourable name in history 
at a time when the three provinces of Algeria could not have 
mustered a regiment to oppose him—for the hastily-enrolled militia 
could hardly have been counted upon to du more than hold the 
fortified places. Of this chance he did not choose to avail himself. 
He had promised General Durrien, who administered the Govern- 
ment for a time after Marshal Macmahon’s departure, that he would 
take no hostile steps so long as the French should be at war, and he 
loyally kept his word. It was only when news of the conclusion of 
peace reached him that he returned the last quarterly payment of 
his pension, together with his Cross of the Legion of Honour, to 
the authorities, and took up arms. In a wonderfully short space of 
time the entire colony was ina blaze. It was, however, already too 
late. The released troops were hurriedly despatched from France 
in large numbers, and although the insurgents gave considerable 
trouble, and obtained some successes, the issue of their attempt was 
a foregone conclusion. The revolt was finally crushed about four 
months after its commencement, and its leader, seeing that all was 
lost, sought death, and found it in the last battle of the campaign. 
Poor Mokrani, like most of his fellow-countrymen, had rubbed 
shoulders with civilisation in vain, ées at the Tuileries, reviews 
at Longchamps, the society of statesmen, diplomatists, and generals 
left him nothing but an Arab, after all, He failed to realise that 
one of the chief axioms of modern warfare is to wait till your enemy 
is down, and then jump upon him. He paid for his mistake with 
his life, and it may be hoped that his fate will serve asa warning 
to others. ; 

Conspicuous at Algerian official receptions is, or was (for Iam 
not sure that he is not lately dead), the figure of a little hatchet- 
faced old man, who wore a very large turban, and whose habitual 
expression was one of mild melancholy. This was Prince 
Mustapha, the last representative of the Deys, to whom the French 
Government awarded a small—a very small—pension. He used to 
be fond of making pathetic allusions to his poverty, and it is not 
likely that he can have been animated by any very friendly feelings 
towards the nation which has dispossessed his race. One afternoon, 
in the month of April, 1871, I happened to be at the house of the 
Port-Admiral when Mustapha was announced. The Admiral was 
then the only person possessed of real authority in Algiers. It was 
to his quiet deter.nination, and to the fortunate circumstance that 
he had a couple of ironclads under his command, that the town 
owed its preservation from anarchy; for the Commissary of the 
Republic, having no troops, was helpless, and the ‘‘ Reds” were 
only restrained from sending him about his business, and setting up 
a miniature Commune, by the Admiral’s assurance that unless they 
kept quiet he would fire upon them ‘‘ comme sur des litures.” The 
conduct of operations against the insurgents was, if I remember 
rightly, committed into his hands for the time being, and he had 
just received a batch of somewhat disquieting telegrams. The 
situation was indeed serious enough. All Kabylia, with the 
exception of the fortified posts, was in the possession of the rebels ; 
Bougie, Dellys, Djidjelli, and other sea-port towns were sur- 
rounded ; fugitives were pouring into Algiers, and at night the sky 
was red with the glow of the burning villages in the neighbour- 
hood. So that, toa disinterested looker-on, it did seem as if all 
kinds of exciting contingencies might be at hand. 

Old Mustapha seated himself on a sofa, and listened to the 
Admiral’s remarks witha most comical afr of sympathy and regret, 
raising his hands and wagging his head, as who should say, ‘* Dear, 
dear ! what a pity!”——and I[ could not have sworn that there was 
a twinkle in his eye. Presently he began to put discreet questions. 
Where was Mokrani? Was anything known about his plans? 
Was it really the case that the tribes in the west were about to rise 
and join hands with these in the east? But the Admiral, whose 
temper was not, perhaps, at its sweetest just then, was very short 
in his replies, and after a time the old man got up, and shuffled 
away without having gained much information. After all, the 
success of the Arabs could have meant nothing to him, except the 
loss of his pension ; but I dare say that he might have been willing 
to pay even that price for the pleasure of seeing the Giaours driven 
into the sea. 

Probably there are other old men in Algiers besides Mustapha 
who sometimes throw a longing backward glance at the fine old 
times when the Barbary States were wont to set all the great 
Powers of Europe at defiance. Indeed, a man need not be so very 
old to remembcr seeing the foreign consuls dismount from their 
horses, and humbly uncover their heads as soon as they approached 
the Dey’s Palace, and vessels entering the harbour with the annual 
tribute which England, France, the United States, and other 
nations were not ashamed to pay as black-mail for the safety of 
their commerce. ‘That veteran yachtsman, Mr, Milner Gibson, 
used to show a pass from the Barbary pirates with which he had 
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been obliged to provide himself when he first took to cruising in the 
Mediterranean. The pirates did not always respect their own 
passes, or observe the engagements which they were so handsomely 
paid to conclude. If the treasury showed symptoms of becoming 
inconveniently empty, they had a very simple and casy plan for 
replenishing it. All they had to do was to declare war upon 
England, France, Spain, or some other country, tear up the existing 
treaty, and set sail on a marauding expedition ; and this not only 
brought them in a goodly supply of booty, but enabled them in a 
very short time to conclude a fresh treaty, probably upon more 
advantageous terms for themselves than the old one. 

Nobody can regret the suppression of so troublesome and per- 
fidious a set of robbers ; but one may be permitted to regret a litle 
the gradual disappearance of their charming habitations and the 
substitution for these of blocks of five-storeyed French houses. Not 
many Moorish dwellings of any size or beauty now remain in the 
town of Algiers, and those that do remain have for the most part 
been ruthlessly altered and restored. As a set-off, there are villas at 
Mustapha Supérieur and El-Biar (nearly all of them the property of 
English winter visitors) which may be said to be as nearly perfect of 
their kind as cool, marble-flagged courts, rare old tiles, slender 
pillars, horseshoe arches, the delicate tracery of arabesques, and the 
exquisite pale tints of Algerian and Syrian embroidery can make 
them. The gardens, too, with their splashing fountains, their 
countless varieties of flowering shrubs, their giant geraniums, and 
their unfailing profusion of roses, are in themselves enough to repay 
a man for the long, weary journey from England. Sitting in the 
shade there, while the warm air is filled with the scent of orange 
blossoms, and looking down upon the white town and the dark blue 
sea, beyond which rise the purple mountains on the other side of 
the bay, with a dim suggestion of snowy peaks above them, one 
feels that there is balm in Gilead after all. Democracy and modern 
civilisation cannot spoil everything—though, to be sure, they are 
doing their best. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to quarrel with 
cultivation, and mourn over the vanished brushwood of so many hill- 
sides, replaced by the vineyards whence the colony derives much of 
its present and prospective wealth; yet it must be admitted that 
vineyards are very ugly things. ‘The growers of Algerian wines are 
said to be doing a good business, and I believe there are persons who 
drink the liquor produced by them, and say that they like it. 

At any rate, neither vine-growers nor anybody else can wholly 
destroy the beauty of the country round about Algiers—the beauty 
of a wide sweep of broken landscape, the beauty of sunshine and 
infinite gradations of colour, of stone-pines and cedars, and wild 
olives and cypresses, of shady lanes bordered by hedges of myrtle, 
lentisc, and aloe, and overshadowed by wreaths and sprays of green 


clematis—a beauty which all who know it cannot but love. Zs¢o 
perpetua ! W. E. Norris 


Our artist, Mr. Guido R. Bach, writes :—‘‘I am delighted with 
Algiers. The climate is simply delicious, the scenery magnificent, 
and the well-cut features and well-knit limbs of the Arab (scarcely 
hidden by their picturesque costumes) delightful to see. The streets 
are open, well paved, well lit; and those of the French quarter are 
the lounges of resident and visitor. It is only when leaving the 
lower town and nearing the Casbah that one finds oneself all of a 
sudden transferred from Europe to Africa. It is here that the 
salutation of ‘Salem Alikim’ (‘Peace be unto you’) strikes your 
ear, and that you view with keen interest the numerous curiosities 
which the Arabs here expose for sale. Shops with their cross-legged 
owners line both sides of the rapidly mounting terrace-like avenues 
leading to the Citadel; and it is here one meets that variety of 
national types which characterises the East. The Citadel is the 
crowning point of that part of the town called the Casbah, and is 
well worth visiting for the magnificent view from there, and for the 
historical interest that it must have to every visitor. It was here 
the French Consul Duval received the insult from Hussein Bey, 
which ended in the victory that gave Algiers and Algeria to the 
French. The still unconquered portion of it—or, rather, the tur- 
bulent portion of it—are the Kabyles; and my study of ‘ Ben 
Aisa’ is a true specimen of the Berber race. They are the only 
people that can really claim relation with the ancient Africans, as 
their mountainous districts of the Atlas permitted them toa great 
extent to remain unmolested by all the different invasions that the 
course of time brought over this part of Africa, The Kabyle has 
not the nimble and elegant cut of the Arab, but is more robust and 
of a stronger make. “The Hhaik, a loose garment worn by both 
sexes, and serving for all purposes, forms chief part of their home 
manufacture, ThelIhaik is similar to the Roman toga, and permits 
the body plenty of opportunities to show the well-knit frame. The 
Kabyle’s, as well as the Arab’s, darling indulgence is idleness, and 
their favourite lounges are the cafés, and a chat or a game of cards 
there. ‘The Café Hammah is an excellent specimen of a Moorish 
café, and from early morning till late you may see the immovable 
native sip his mocha there. One of their greatest amusements is to 
listen to the ‘ Rami,’ or s‘oryteller, or to look on wonderingly at 
the conjuror’s manipulations. I have listened to both, and have 
tried hard to sketch them on the spot, but only in one instance was 
I fortunate enough to have done before the whole mass was 
rising in confusion and alarm when observing the dreaded sketch- 
book and pencil. It is partly against their religion to be portrayed, 
partly owing to their fear of the ‘evil eye’ that will rest upon them 
during the sketching operation. They don’t mind seeing the artist 
before the lifeless; and I had no annoyance whatever in sketching 
streets, mosques, fountains, doorways, interior of houses, &c., while 
I often encountered the greatest difficulty when finding myself 
before the living, be it man or animal. Often when jotting down a 
group of camels halting (on certain days long caravans ot camels, 
laden with figs and dates, arrive from Biscara), the envious 
or superstitious owners would, though dead tired, stir them up again 
to prevent my working. However, there are exceptions everywhere ; 


‘and in Algiers, as in Egypt, money could do a great deal, and 


could silence many religions scruples. The mosques and schools, 
both generally united in one building, are like those of Egypt, only 
with the difference that the tile forms the chief ornamentation in 
Algerian buildings, while the delicate wood or stone carving one 
meets at every turn in Cairo is, if not absent, sparsely used, and 
seems rather to be the property of the individual than the outcome 
of a national taste. The present mode of whitewashing there, 
though excellent in a sanitary respect, is by continual repetition 
ruining irretrievably what still remains of the beautiful and intricate 
stone carving. As a place of residence Algiers is, thanks to the 
French rule, as safe as Paris or Vienna, and will, once visited, leave 
always in the mind of the traveller a lingering wish to see it again.” 


Matt: A Movel 


(Continued from page 57 


Matt did as she was told : opening her arms, she threw her load 
into a corner of the room; then William Jones hurried the whole 
party back into the kitchen. 

The men seated themselves on benches; but Matt moved about 
the room to get alight. The light as well as everything else was a 
living illustration of the meanness of William Jones. It consisted, 
not ofa candle but of a long rush, which had been gathered from 
the marshes by Matt, and afterwards dried and dipped in grease by 
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William Jones. Matt lit it, and fixed it in a little iron niche which 
was evidently made for the purpose, and which was attached to a 
table near the hearth, When the work was finished she threw off 
her hat and jacket, retired to the further end of the hearth, and sat 
down on the floor. 

During the whole of this time Mr. Monk had been watching her 
gloomily ; and he had been watched in his turn by William Jones. 
‘\t last the latter spoke. ‘ 

“Matt’s growed,” said he; “ she’s growed wonderful. Lord 
bless us! she’s a bit changed she is sin’ that night when you found 
her down on the shore. Why her own friends wouldn’t know 
her!’ 

Mr. Monk started and frowned. 

“ JJer friends ?” he said ; ‘what friends?” 

“Why, them as owns her,” continued William Jones; “if they 
wasn’t all drownded in the ship what she came ashore from, they 
must be somewheer. Mayhap some day they'll find her, and reward 
me for bringin’ her up a good gal,—that's what I allus tell her.” 

“So that’s what you always tell her, do you? ” returned Monk 
grimly. “ Then you're a fool for your pains. The girl’s got no 
friends—haven’t I told you that before ?” 

“Certainly you have, Mr. Monk,” returned William Jones 
meekly ; “but look ye now, I think —~-” 

«You've no right to think,” thundered Monk ; “ you're not paid 
for thinking ; you're paid for keeping the girl, and what more 
do you want? Matt,” he continued in a softer tone, “come 


to me.” 

But Matt didn’t hear—or, at any rate, did not heed ; for she 
made no movement, Then Monk, gazing intently at her, gave 
vent to the same remark as William Jones had done a few hours 
before. 

“Where have you 
frock 2” 

Again Matt hung her head and was silent. Monk repeated his 
question ; and seeing that he was determined to have an answer, 
che threw up her head defiantly and said, with a tone of pride in 
her voice :— 

«| put it on to be took !” 

‘To be took ?” repeated Monk. 

“Yes,” returned Matt; “to have my likeness took. 
be a painter chap here that lives in a cart; he’s took it.” 

It was curious to note the changes in Mr. Monk’s face: at first 
he tried to appear amiable ; then his face gradually darkened into 
alock of angry suspicion. Matt never once withdrew her eyes 
from him—his very presence seemed to rouse all that was bad in. 
her—and she glared at him through her tangled locks in much the 
same manner that a shaggy terrier puppy might gaze at a bull 
which it would fain attack, but feared on account of its superior 
strength. 

“ Matt,” said Mr. Monk again, “ come here.” 

This time she obeyed ; she rose slowly from her seat and went 
reluctantly to his side. 

“ Matt, look me in the face,” he said; “do you know who this 
painter is?” 

Matt shook her head. 

“How many times have you seen him?” 

“ Twice.” 

« And what has he said to you?” 

“ A lot o” things.” 

“ Tell me one thing.” 

« JJe asked me who my mother was, and I told him I h:dn‘t got 


» 


been to-day,” he said, “to have on that 


There 


none. 
Mr. Monk’s face once more grew black as night. 

“So,” he said, “poking and prying and asking questions. I 
thought as much. He’s a scoundrelly vagabond !” 

“No he ain’t,” said Matt bluntly. 

“Matt, my girl,” said Mr. Monksitaking no notice of her inter- 
ruption, “I want you to promise me something.” 

“What is it?” 

“Not to go near that painter again!” 

Matt shook her head. 

“Shan’t promise,” she said, “cause Ishall go. My likeness ain’t 
took yet—he takes a time he does. I’m going to put them things on 
to-morrow and be took again.” 

For a moment the light in his eyes looked dangerous, then he 
smiled and patted her cheek, at which caress she shrank away. 

“ What's the matter?” he asked. 

Y iaialacall said Matt. ‘I don’t like to be pulled about, that’s 
all. 

“You mean you don’t like me?” 

“Don’t know. That’s telling.” 

“ And yet you’ve no cause to hate me, Matt, for I’ve been a good 
friend to you—and always shall, because I like you, Matt. Do you 
understand, I like you?” 

So anxious did he seem to impress this upon her, that he put his 

arm around her waist, drew her towards him, and kissed her on the 
cheek, a ceremony he had never performed before. But Matt seemed 
by no means to appreciate the honour; as his lips touched her 
cheeks she shivered; and when he released her she began rubbing 
at the place asif to wipe the touch away. 
_ If Mr, Monk noticed this action on the part of the girl he deemed 
it prudent to take no notice of it. He said a few more pleasant 
things to Matt, and again patted her cheek affectionately, then he 
left the cottage, taking William Jones with him. Ten minutes later 
William Jones returned alone. ; 

“ Where's fe?” asked Matt. 

“Meanin’ Mr. Monk, Matt—he be gone !” said William Jones. 

“ Gone for good ?” demanded Matt, impatiently. 

“ No—he ain’t, Matt—he’ll be down here to-morrow, he will ; and 
you’d best b2 at home!” 

Matt said nothing this time ; she only turned away sullenly and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Matt,” said William Jones, presently. 

“Well?” 

“ Mr, Monk seems uncommon fond of you, he do.” 

Matt reflected for a moment, then she replied, 

“] wonder what he’s fond o’ me for, William Jones?” 

“Well, I dunno—’cause he is, 1 suppose,” returned William 
Jones, having no more logical answer at his command. 

“Tain't that,” said Matt, “he don’t love me ’cause I’m me! 
William Jones. There’s somethin’ else, and I should just like to 
know what that somethin’ is, I shouid.” 

William Jones looked at her, conscious that there was a new 
development of sagacity in her character, but was utterly at a loss 
to understand what that new development meant. 


CIAPTER VI. 
ALSO CONCLUDES WITH A KISS 


WHEN Matt awoke the next morning, the first thing she did was to 
look around for her Sunday clothes, which on retiring to rest she had 
carefully placed beside her bed. They were gone, and in their place 
lay the habiliments she was accustomed to wear on her erratic 
pilgrimages every day. 

Her face grew cloudy, she hunted all round the chamber, but 
finding nothing that she sought she was compelled to array herself 
as she best could. 

“William Jones,” she said, when she sat with that worthy at a 
hermit’s breakfast of dry bread and whey, ‘“where’s my Sunday 
clothes ?” 
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William Jones fidgetted a bit, then he sxid, 
' They re put where you won’t find ’em. Look ye now, Matt. 
you'd better be doin’ summat more useful than runnin’ about after a 
painter chap. I was down on the shore this morning, and 1 seen 
heaps 0’ wood—you’d best get some of it afore night! 2 


Matt gave a snort, but said nothing. A few minutes later her 


benign protector left the cottage, and a little after he had di car 
Matt issued forth ; but instead of beating the shore for on 
she had been told to do, she ran across the fields to the painter. ; 

She found him already established at his work. The fact was he 
had been for some time strolling about with his hands in his 
pockets, and scanning the prospect on every side, for a sight of her. 
Having got tired of this characteristic occupation he at length sat 
down and began to put a few touches to the portrait. Seeing that 
he was unconscious of her approach Matt crept up quietly behind 
him and took a peep at the picture. 

Her black eyes dilated with pleasure, 

: = ain’t it beautiful!” she exclaimed. 
with Hie pai = come at last,” said Brinkley quietly, going on 

She made no movement and no further sound, so he continued, 

Perhaps now you ave come you'll be good enough to step 
round that I may continue my work. Iam longing to refresh my 
memory with a sight of your face, Matt!” 

“Well you can’t,” said Matt, “they're locked up ! ch 

«“ Eh—what’s locked up—my memory or your face?” 

It was clear Matt could not appreciate banter. She saw him 
smile, and guessed that he was laughing at her, and her face grew 
black and mutinous. She would have slunk off, but his voice 
stopped her. : : 

“Come here, Matt,” he said. ‘Don’t be silly, child ; tell me 
what's the matter, and—why what has become of your resplendent 
raiment—your gorgeous Sunday clothes ?” 

“ Didn't I tell yer—they’re locked up.” 

“Indeed?” ; 

“Yes, William Jones done it cause he told him. Ae don't 
want me to come here and be took.” 

“Oh! Tell you what it is, Matt, we will have our own way, in 
spite of them. For the present this picture shall be put aside. If 
in a day or so you can again don your Sunday raiment, and sit to 
me again in them—if not, I daresay I shall be able to finish the 
dress from memory. That portrait I shall give to you. In the 
mean time, as I want one for myself, I will paint you as you are. 
Do you approve ?” 

Matt nodded her head vigorously. 

“ Very well,” said Brinkley. “Then we will get on.” 

He removed from his easel and carefully covered the portrait 
upon which he had been working. Then he put up a fresh 
cardboard and sat down, inviting Matt to do the same. 

With the disappearance of the Sunday clothes the girl's stiffness 
seemed to have disappeared also, and she became again a veritable 
child of Nature. She looked like a shaggy young pony fresh from 
a race on the mountain side as she threw herself on the ground in 
an attitude which was all picturesqueness and beauty. Then with 
her plump sun-burnt hand she carelessly began to pull up the 
grass, while her black eyes searched alternately the prospect and 
the painter’s face. 

Presently she spoke. 

“ He says you're a pryin’ scoundrel,” she said. 

Brinkley looked up and smiled. 

“Who is Ae, Matt?” 

“ Mr, Monk,” she replied, and gave a jerk with her head in the 
direction of Monkshurst. 

“Q, indeed,” said Brinkley. “It is my amiable equestrian 
friend, is it? I’m sure I’m much obliged to him, And when, 
may I ask, did he bore you with his opinion of me?” 

“Last night, when he come to see William Jones. He said I 
wasn’t to be took no more ’cause you was a scoundrel poking and 

rying.” 

r Brinkley began to whistle, and went on fora while vigorously 
touching up his work. Then he looked up and regarded the girl 
curiously. ' 

“Mr. Monk seems to be very much interested in yor, Matt?” 

The girl nodded her head vigorously ; then remembering the 
odious caress to which Mr. Monk had subjected her, she began to 
rub her cheek again violently. 

“ Why is Mr. Monk so interested in you? Do you know? 8 

« Praps it’s ‘cause he found me when I come ashore?” 

“OQ fe found you, did he? Then why doesn’t he keep you? ie 

‘Fe do, only I live along 0’ William Jones.” : 

Again Brinkley began whistling lightly, and working away 
vigorously with his brush. Presently the conversation began again. 

“ Matt, what things did you come ashore in ? 

“J dunno!” F : 

“You have never heard whether anything was found with you 

Sich might lead to your finding your relations ao 
i No, no more tne William ass He says maybe they'll find 
me some day and reward him, but Mr. Monk says they were all 
drownded, and I ain’t got no friends ‘cept him and William Jones. 

w Well, since he found you, I suppose he ought to know; and 
since you ave no relations, Matt, and no claim upon anybody in 
the world, it was very kind of Mr. Monk to keep you, instead of 
sending you to the workhouse as he might have done. 

On this point Matt seemed rather sceptical. : 

“Well,” continued Brinkley, as he went on lightly touching up 
his work, “perhaps I have done my equestrian friend i 
Perhaps his unamiable exterior belies his real nature ; peraaps he 
is good and kind, generous to the poor, willing to help the he}pless 
~_jike you, for instance.” : 

ue a dian 2” exclaimed ae ca Monkshurst! Why 

% give nothin’ to nobody. NO ear. 
are ‘yet, according to Tae own showing, he has helped to 
suppert you all these years—you, who have no claim w hatever 
him.” ‘ P 
This was an enigma to which Matt had no solution. : She said no 
more, *ut Brinkley, while he continued his painting, silently 
ruminated thus : 

“Jt strikes me 

only find the key. 


this puzzle would be worth unravelling if 1 could 
Query, is the young person the key, if I but 
knew how to use her? Perhaps, since the amiable Monk evidently 
dislikes my coming into communication with her. | But it eae be 
useless to lay the case before her, since, if she is the key, she 15 
quite unconscious of it herself.” ; 

He threw down his brush, rose and stretched himsel!, 

“ Look here, Matt, I’m tired of work. The sun shining on those 
sand hills and on the far-off sea is too tempting. I shall go fora 
walk, and you, if you are in the mood, shall be my guaey je 

She evidently was in the mood, for she was on her feet in an 
instant. : : * 

“All right, master,” she said, “ I'll go. 

“Very well. Tim, bring forth some refreshment. 
refresh the inner man and girl before we start. _ 

Tim disappeared into the caravan. Presently he eae 
bearing a small tray, on which was a small flask of bran 0 : ange 
jug of milk, some biscuits, and a couple of glasses. hg = 
placed on the camp stool, which his master had just a 1, bee 
which, when not in use as 4 seat, served as a table. ny ey 
poured out two glasses of milk, then looking at Matt, he held the 


little flask on high. 
“ Brandy, Matt ?” 


mself, and said, 


We will 


67 


She shook her hed. 

“Very well, child; I think you are wise. 
and drink confusion to your enemies!” 

Matt took the glass of milk and drank it down, while Brinkley 
hastened to dilute and dispose of the other. Then he gave some 
orders to Tim, and they started off. As they had no particular 
object in view they chose the pleasantest route, and clearly the 
pleasantest lay across the sand hills. Not because the sand hills 
were pleasant in themselves ; they were not, especially on a day 
when the sun was scorching the roads and making the sea like a 
mill-pond, but because by crossing the sand hills one came on the 
other side upon a foot-path which led, by various windings, 
gradually to the top of breezy cliffs. 

To the sand hills, therefore, they wended their way. Taving 
gained them they followed a route which Matt knew full well, and 
which soon brought them to the narrow foot-path beyond. During 
the walk she was singularly silent, and Brinkley seemed to te 
busily trying to work out some abstruse problem which had taken 
possession of his brain. 

When they had followed the foot-path for some distance, and had 
gained the greensward on the top of the cliffs, the young man 
threw himself upon the grass, and invited Matt to do the same. It 
was very pleasant there, soothing both to the eye and to the mind 
The cliff was covered—somewhat sparsely, it is true—with stuntet 
grass, and just below on their right lay the ocean, calm as any 
mill-pond, but sighing softly as the water kissed the rocks and 
flowed back again with rhythmic throbs. On their left lay the sand 
hills, glittering like dusty gold in the sun rays, while just before 
and below them was the village. 

“Do you see that house standing all by itself, close to shore? se 
said Matt, pointing to the cottage, where she lived; “that belongs 
to ee Jones—and look ye now, there be William Jones on the 
rocks ! 

Looking down, Brinkley beheld a figure moving along the rocks, 
just where the water touched the edge. 

“ Very lazy of William Jones,” he said, “ Why isn’t he at work? 

“ At work?’ 

“Yes; tilling the fields or fishing. 
you, is he a fisherman ?” 

“No, he ain't,” said Matt. “ Ile’s a wrecker, he is!” 

«A what ? ® exclaimed Brinkley. 

“A wrecker,” continued Matt, as if wrecking was the most 
natural occupation in the world. Brinkley looked at her, imagining 
that she must be practising some wild joke. He had certainly heard 
of wreckers, but he had always believed that they were a species of 
humanity which had belonged to past centuries, and were now as 
extinct asa mammoth. But the girl evidently meant what she said, 
and thought there was nothing extraordinary in the statement, 

“That sea don’t look ugly, do it?” she continued, pointing at 
the ocean, “ but it is—there’s rocks out there where the ships split 
on, then they go all to pieces, and the things come ashore.” 

And what becomes of all the things, Matt?” 

& Some of *em’s stole, and some of ‘em’s took by the coastguards. 
They do say,” she added, mysteriously, ‘as there’s lots 0’ things— 
gold and silver—hid among them sand hills. Before the coastguards 
come all the folk was wreckers like William Jones, and they used to 
get what come ashore, and they used to hide it in the sand hills.” 

“Indeed! Then if that is the case, why don’t they take the 
treasure up, and turn it intp money?” 

“Why ?—’Cause they can’t, them sand hills-is allus changing and 
shifting about, they are ; though they know well enough the things 
is there, there’s no findin’ of ’em !” 

« T always thought William Jones was poor?” 

“So he is, he says!” replied Matt, “cause though he ke allus 
foraging he don’t find much now on account o’ them coastguard 
chaps.” ; ; 

Alter they had rested themselves, they went a little further up 
the cliff, then they followed a narrow winding path, which brought 
them to the shore below. Here Matt, who seemed to be pretty 
well grounded in the history of the place, pointed him out the 
wonders of the coast. She showed him the caves, which tradition 
said had been formerly used 1s wreckers’ haunts and treasure stores, 
but which were now washed by the sea, and covered with slimy 
weeds ; then she brought him to a promontory where they told her 
she herself had been found. This spot Brinkley examined curiously, 
then he looked at the girl. 

“| suppose you had clothes on when you came ashore, didn’t you, 
Matt ?” 

“Why, of course, I had. William Jones has got ’em 

“Has he? Where?” 

Tn his cave, I expect.” 

“ His cave | Where is that 2” asked Brinkley, becoming very 
much interested. 

“Dunno,” returned Matt, “ perhaps it’s somewhere here alout. 
[ve seen William Jones come about here, I have, but [ never could 
track him!” 

Matt’s information on the subject was so vague that it seemed 
useless to institute a search ; so, alter a regretful look at the rocks, 
Brinkley proposed that they should saunter back along the shore, 

“ By the way,” suid he, “J want you to introduce me to William 

a 


Here, take the milk 


" 


By the way, I forgot to >sh 


po? 


Jones. 

«To William Jones pee 

“Yes. Strange as the fancy may seem.to you, I should like for 
once in my life to stand face to face with a real live wrecker.” 

They made their way back along the coast, until they reached 
William Jones’s cottage. Here they paused, principally for Brinkley 
to take a glance at the quaint dwelling, then they crossed the 
threshold, What sort of a place he had got into, it was utterly 
impossible for Brinkley to tell, it was so dark, he could see nothing. 
Having crossed the threshold, therefore, he paused, but Matt went 


fearlessly forward, struck a light, and ignited the rushlight on the 
table. 


“William Jones,” said she, “here be the painter!” 

By the light of the flickering rushlight Brinkley now looked 
about him, At a glance he noted some of the details of the queer 
little room, then his eye fell upon the occupants whom, from Matt’s 
description, he recognised as William Jones, and the grizzly author 
of his being. . : 

The old man, who Brinkley perforce admitted certainly bore 
some resemblance to the Rembrandtish head which Matt had 
recognised, sat dozing fitfully by the hearth, while his son was 
busily employed in mending an old lantern. : 

Upon the entrance of Brinkley, the lantern was quickly thrown 
aside, and William Jones, assuming a most obsequious manner, 
hastened to give a welcome to the stranger. Brinkley was amused. 
He accepted William Jones’s offer of a seat, then he lit up his 
briar-root pipe, and while smoking lazily, he put a few questions to 


his host. But if he expected to gain information of any kind he 
was soon undeceived. 


William Jones was no fool. Combined with 
excessive avarice, he possessed all the cunning of the fox, and the 
moment he saw that the stranger was pumping him, he was on his 
guard. ; ge , nee 
Presently, however, his root s gained the day. Categorically, 
in his turn, he began to question rinkley about his doings. - 
“] suppose now, master,” said he, “ you travel about a deal in 
that cart 0’ yourn?” ; : fe 
Brinkley explained that the “cart” in question had been in his 
possession only a few months. re. eee 
“But I travelled a good deal before I got it,” he explaince, 
“This time last year | was in Ireland.” 
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“In Ireland, master?” 

“ Yes, on the west coast ; do you know it?” 

William Jones shook his head. 

“ There be plenty wreck there, ain’t there?” said he suddenly. 

‘Wreck ?” repeated Brinkley. : 

“ Yes, I’ve heard tell o’ wonderful storms and big ships breaking 
up. Look ye now, they do tell wonderful stories ; and I wonder 
sometimes if all they says be true.” 

Brinkley looked at his host for a minute or so in silent wonder, 
for the little man was transformed. Instead of gazing about him 
with the s.upid expression which up till now his face had worn, his 
face expressed all the keenness of a foxhound well on the scent. 
There was also another curious thing which the young man noticed, 
that the word “wreck” seemed to act like magic on the other 
member of the Jones’ household. At the first mention of it the 
old man started from his sleep; and he now sat staring wildly 
before him, evidently imagining he was standing on a headland, 
gazing out to sea. 

“Wreck | he murmured; “ay, there it be drifting in wi’ the 
wind and the tide, William ; driftin’ in wi’ the tide.” 

“Shut up, old man,” said William, giving his father a nudge ; 
then turning again to Brinkley, he said, Be them tales true, 
master?” 

“Eh?—O yes; perfectly true,” said Brinkley, being in a lively 
humour, and determined to give his host a treat. 

The expression in the eyes of William Jones became even more 
greedy, 

“ Praps,” he said,  you’ve seen some of them wrecks.” 

“Dear me, yes,” answered Brinkley, determined 1o give the reins 
to his imagination. “I’ve seen any number of them. Huge ships 
broken up like match-boxes, and every soul on board them drowned ; 
then afterwards i 

“Ah yes, mister,” said William Jones eagerly as the other 
paused ; “arter. is 

“Well afterwards, my friend, I’ve seen treasures come ashore 
that would have made you and me, anda dozen others such, men 
for life.” 

“Dear, dear ! and what became of it, mister—tell me that ?” 

“What became of it?” repeated Brinkley, whose imagination 
was beginning to give way; “ why it was appropriated, of course, 
by the population.” 

“ And didn’t you take your share, mister?” 

“[?” repeated Brinkley, who was getting muddled ; “well, 
firstly, because I didn’t wish to; I have a superstitious horror of 
wearing dead men’s things ; and secondly, because I could not 
have done so had I wished. The people are clannish ; they 
wanted it all for themselves, and would have killed any interfering 
stranger.” 

“T suppose, mister, there be no coastguard chaps //ere?” said 
William Jones. 

“© dear, no! No coastguards.” 

“Ah!” sighed the old man, coming out of his trance. “Tt 
warn’t so long ago when there warn’t no coastguard chaps /ere 
neither. Then times was better for honest men. On a dark night 
*twas easy to puta light on the headland, and sometimes we got a 
prize or two that way, didn’t we, William dear ; but now——” 

“You shut up!” roared William, giving his parent a very forcible 
dig in the ribs, “You don’t know what you’re talkin’ about, you 
don’t,—The old ’un is a bit queer in the head, master,” he 
explained ; “and he’s allus a dreamin’, he is. There ain’t no 
prizes here, the Lord knows ; it’s a’ most as much as we can do to 
git a bit o’ bread. Matt knows that ; don’t ee’, Matt? 2 

But whatever Matt knew she evidently meant to keep to herself, 
for she gave no reply. Presently, after a little more general con- 
versation, Brinkley rose to go. He offered a two-shilling piece to 
William Jones; and, somewhat to his amazement. that worthy 
accepted it gratefully. 

“Good-bye, Matt,” said Brinkley. But in a trice Matt was 
beside him. 

“Tm going to show you the way.” she explained as she went out 
with him into the air. 

“Whew!” said Brinkley when they were fairly clear of the 
cabin; “the open air is better than that den; but then William 
Jones is very poor, isn’t he, Matt?” 

“ He says he is.” 

“ But don’t you believe it?” 

“Paps I do, and p’raps I dont; it don’t matter to you, 
does it?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

They went on fora while in silence; then Matt, who had been 
furtively watching his face all the while, spoke again. 

“ You ain’t angry, are you, master ?” she asked. 

“T angry ?—what for?” 

“*Cause I said that just now.” 

“ Dear me, no; whatever you might say, Matt, wouldn’t offend 
me. 

If he expected to please her by this he was mistaken. 

“That’s ’cause you don’t care. Well, I don’t care neither, if 
you don’t.” 

She ran a little ahead of him, and continued to precede him until 
she gained the last sandhili, and caught a glimpse of the caravan. 
Then she paused. 

“You don’t want me to go no further, do you?” 

“ No.” 

“ All right—good-bye.” 

She gave a bound, like a young deer, and prepared to start for a 
swift run back, but the young man called her. 

“ Matt, come here.” 

She came up to him. He put his arm about her shoulders, bent 
over her upturned face, and kissed her. In her impulsive way, 
Matt returned the kiss ardently, then to her amazement, she gave 
ee age look into his eyes—blushed violently, and hung her 

ead. 

“ Come, give me another, Matt,” he said. 

But Matt would not comply. With one jerk she freed herself 
from him; then, swift as lightning she ran back across the hills 
towards the sea. 


(To be continued ) 


“Fast AND Loose,” by Arthur Griffiths (3 vols.: Chapman and 
Tlall), is wholly devoted to crime and its detection. Its love 
business is altogether conventional, and crime itself is regarded 
as a field for sport between criminal and constable rather than 
Irom any psychological point of view. The result is a lively 
novel of incident, without the least tendency to unhealthiness 
of tone. All the author’s sympathies are on the side of law and 
justice ; and so far does he carry his taste for tracking out villainies 
as to choose fur his serious hero a young baronet, who devotes all 
his time and all his mental powers to spying, eavesdropping, and 
the discovery of hidden scandals. A principal fault of the novel 
is that it is too long. One becomes tired, after a while, of the way 
in which a circle of hunters and hunted run after one another like 
the four classical characters of pantomime, especially as one sees, 
half-way through, how everything is going to end. Major Griffiths 
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displays plenty of original observation, and imagination enough to 
give his materials picturesqueness of colour, but is not skilled in con- 
struction so as to give them due coherence and proportion. Asto minor 
matters, it would be interesting to know how a young lady could 
know German without knowing anything of High Dutch ; and why 
the author should treat the word cer7fure as if it were untranslatable. 

«*By Mead and Stream,” by Charles Gibbon (3 vols.: Chatto and 
Windus), cannot be counted among its author’s successes. Characters 
are introduced almost at random, apparently with some sort of 
notion that it was just as well to bring them in on the chance 
of their turning out useful somewhere or other, while by-plots are 
entered into in the same spirit, with the result of woeful confusion. 
This is to be the more regretted, as Mr. Gibbon has thus wasted a 
considerable number of excellent and suggestive sketches. Caleb, 
for example, the farm-labourer, who, by force of character and 
earnestness becomes a power of importance in the labour question, 
could easily have been so dealt with as to have proved a really 
valuable addition to the portrait gallery of our own time. As it is, 
we are merely told that he was what he was, but are never shown 
the man. Nor is the loss of admirable opportunities compensated 
by any interest attaching to the love story, and of the incidents 
whereby it wastroubled. The former is strictly a matter of common 
form, while the latter are possible only in a world composed of 
lunatics and simpletons. 

‘‘ Amyot Brough,” by E. Vincent Briton (2 vols. : Seeley and 
Co.), is a very fair attempt at fictitious biography, the interest being 
due to the connection of its subject with General Wolfe, and his 
presence at the taking of Quebec, Everything is told in a 
plain and straightforward manner, without any unrealistic attempt 
at plot-making, and conciseness is wholesomely regarded, except in 
the exceedingly out-of-place speculations of a philosophic poodle, 
altogether beyond the limits of possible biography. A pleasant 
feature of the volumes is the substitution of sketches for verbal 
descriptions. Whenever a place is mentioned, it is presented to the 
reader’s eyes instead of his mind—a practice which might be 
followed with good effect even in purely imaginative fiction. An 
immense amount of skipping would thus be renclered_unnecessary. 

In “Between the Heather and the Northern Sea” (3 vols. : 
Bentley and Son), Mary Linskill (**Stephen Yorke”), has picked 
up ascrap of the Bronté mantle from the Yorkshire moors. ‘Ihe 
scrap is but small, but it suggests the original robe, and is worn not 
ungracefully. While the story is bald and pointless, the writing is 
always up to a high level, and often exceedingly good; and, 
indeed, the author is in some danger from the possession of such an 
easy command of language. Words are only too ready to do duty for 
ideas. However, no fault can be found on that head with a highly- 
picturesque account of the putting-off of a lifeboat toa wreck. This 
is admirably told; and there is an equal amount of pathos in other 
portions, as in the touching story of the invincible destiny to sea- 
faring and consequent death that overhung a family of sailors. A 
weak point in the story is probably due partly to its model—the 
sympathy demanded for a man whose physical courage is only 
surpassed by his moral cowardice. The portrait is overdrawn, so as 
to make him downright despicable. 

“ Between the Acts,” by C. II. D. Stocker (3 vols. : Bentley and 
Son), appears to be the outcome of a diligent but undiscriminating 
study of the works of Miss Mathers. But we doubt if the latter, 
with all her courage, would have imagined a family quite resembling 
that of the wonderful young ladies who contrive to combine the 
height of culture with the depth of vulgarity, and find time to excel 
in every form of intellectual accomplishment, to shine in society, to 
doall the servants’ work of an entire household, and to have their own 
romances besides. There are also some enfants terribles who may 
amuse children of their own age; and this is about the best that can 


be said for this desperate attempt at serio-comedy. 
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Prorrssor BLACKIg, a Sassenach fur sag, has taken care to 
acquaint himself with facts before coming forward as the Crofters’ 
champion. In the preface to ‘*The Scottish Highlanders and the 
Land Laws” (Chapman and Hall) he tells us how, within the last 
thirty years, he has been through almost every part of the Highlands, 
and how his conviction that the Land Laws are radically wrong was 
strengthened by every visit. But facts are strange as well as 
stubborn things; and the lesson which, in the Duke of Argyll’s 
hands, the Professor's facts are made to convey is by no means that 
which Dr. Blackie teaches. One thing, however, is certain. 
“The men must go or the deer must starve” is the truth 
brought out in the Winans case; and if, in consideration of 
their ruining the British farmer with cheap wheat, we are to find 
deer-forests for American millionaires, there is nothing more to be 
said. Sooner or Jater every glen will share the fate of Glencannich, 
from which, at one time, early in the century, there came seventeen 
officers in the army and nine Roman Catholic clergymen. Pretty well 
that, out of forty-five families ; but now the whole glen, save one small 
farm, is a deer forest. Dr. Blackie’s book is comprehensive, 
dealing not only with tribal Jand tenure, the Highland character, the 
right to sea-weed, and other local matters, but with primogeniture, 
the méfayer system, and the general relations of landlord and tenant. 
‘The change from chief to landlord, and then the gradual substitu- 
tion of “the new landlords” (the class which Ireland owes to the 
Encumbered Estates’ act) and consequent ruin of the tacksmen 
(the only middle class) is admirably described ; and at least three 
points are clearly established : that, if Scotland had had a Corn- 
wallis, we might have settled the Highland difficulty by passing a 
wise Land Law after the’45; that the grazings are, in some form, 
essential to the crofter ; and that (¢este Dr. Norman Macleod) cruel 
wrong has often been done by men who were factors and fiscals, and 
a dozen things besides, taking upon themselves to transfer families 
from farms which their own labour had rendered fertile to barren 
spots by the sea-coast. Dr. Blackie makes merry over the fallacy of 
‘freedom of contract,” where, on the one side, is a crofter who must 
have land, on the other, the all-powerful chamberlain. He gives 
an amusing account of a successful stand against eviction at 
Coigeach, on Loch Broom. Of course the author of ‘* Braemar 
Ballads” can’t help giving us a taste of rhyme. Ilis “Jolly Deer- 
stalkers’ song,” with its burden—- 

The hills, ’tis clear, were meant for deer, 

And not for men or sheep— 
reminds us of the time when the sheep, ‘‘the cursed grey,” was the 
Highlander’s dée nozr, just as the deer is now. 

The Red Indian so far resembles the crofter that our complex 
civilisation seems hostile to both. Yet Mr. Royce, in the ‘‘ lirst 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology ” (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office), makes the astounding assertion that ‘* the 
Indians have not greatly diminished in numbers, and that the tribes 
longest in contact with civilisation are increasing.” We hepe he 
finds ground for stil] holding the same opinion ; for it is more than 
four years ago since this lengthy and elaborate Report was presented 
by the Director to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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_ Anyhow the Report is full of well-arranged facts about myths, 


worship, burial and other customs, language, &c. It also contains 


Mr. Holden’s ‘‘Studies in Picture Writing,” and a long paper by | 


Colonel Mallery on ‘‘ Red Indian Sign Language,” with parallels 
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from Neapolitan daily life. These 600 quarto pages, with three scores 
of beautiful illustrations, are a worthy first instalment of the labours of 
the Bureau. Not the least interesting chapter is that on ‘‘the 
Indian Title;” the author’s contention is that, since England in 
1789 relinquished the U.S. territcry ‘‘ without so much as a saving 
clause guaranteeing the Indian right of occupancy,” therefore the 
States got an absolute and unquauified fee-simple title, unembar- 
rassed by any intermediate tenancy. No wonder that, as he 
naively expresses it, “ this claim was unintelligible to the savages 
in its legal aspects, though it soon came to be practically understood 
by them as fatal to their independence.” 

To the “ Home Library” of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, M. Gustave Masson has added a life of ** Kichelieu,” 
based on the exhaustive work of Viscount d’Avenel. As he truly 
says, Louis XILI.’s reign far better, represents the ancien régime 
than the period which began with /’E¢at c'est Moi. Hissketch of the 
Huguenots, to whom our help was so disastrous, and of the Gallican 
Church, is lucid and appreciative. He brings into striking promi- 
nence the vast influence of the Court ladies, as seen in the way in 
which Mdlles. de Hautefort and de la Fayette set the great 
Minister at defiance. JRichelieu could behead Bouteville, a cadet of 
the Montmorencys ; he could condemn the Duke of Valette ; could 
snub Bouillon and Epernon ; and kill Cinq Mars and De Thou : 
but he was baffled by two young girls whom he sought to use as his 
instruments ; and, unhappily, he was equally foiled by the temper 
of the French people in his attempts to secure justice to the 
Huguenots, M. Masson’s English is generally so excellent that we 
wonder how the ambigtity on p. 26, where what he says of the 
Duchess of Chevreuse belongs grammatically to Henrietta Maria, 
should have escaped his notice. 

Mr. H. Faulds, as surgeon of Tsukiji Hospital, Tokio, hal 
abundant means of studying Japanese habits and the less salient 
points of Japanese character. He improved these opportunities, 
and also visited many places where a European face is rarely seen ; 
and he writes with so much verve as well as insight that “ Nine 
Years in Nipon” (A. Gardner, Paisley, and Paternoster Row) is 
one of the very best books of its kind. He photographs everything 
and everybody, from the swallow-tailed butterflies drinking at the 
puddles (as one sees them in the Valais) to the glories of Fuji at 
sunrise, from the singing frogs to the peasants who meekly bow to 
the gold-laced railway guard, and sometimes respectfully leave their 
pattens on the platform when stepping into the train, Such a close 
observer has, of course, much to say about Japanese art, which he 
contrasts with Greek want of truth in relation to Nature ; about 
language, Chinese characters being to the Yellow race what our 
Arabic numerals are to Europeans ; above all, about the homes of 
the people. Tokio he ranks as a very commonplace city, far below 
Kioto in grace and culture ; while from the state of its drains it is 
hard to understand how it can ever be free from cholera. In general 
the Japs are the politest of men and women ; but twice Mr. Faulds 
was rudely treated, first in a little mountain tea-house, which he 
entered foot-sore and travel-stained, and again in a remote town, 
where two French officers had lately been displaying the unlovel: 
side of European manners. 

“The Constitutional Year Book and Politician’s Guide” (IIarrison} 
is a wonderful shilling’s worth, containing, besides the presen t con- 
stituencies and a digest of the Redistribution Bill, a sketch of the 
British Constitution and of our Colonial history, and also a com- 
plete list of the votes on divisions during the last four years, as well 
as an analysis of the chief divisions, &c., &c. 

Canon Kingsley’s admirers will be glad to have a Kingsley Birthday 
Book, and such is ‘‘ Daily Thoughts ” (Macmillan), selected by Mrs. 
Kingsley from MS. notebooks, sermons, and private letters, as_well 
as from the published works. ‘he book is beautifully printed and 
rubricated. References to the shorter as well as to the longer 
extracts would have made it more complete, It is worrying not Lo 
know where to look for.a thought that you would fain study with its 
context. 

‘The Rev. Donald Macleod’s ‘‘ Sunday Home Service ” (Isbister), 
suggests Bible readings for every Sunday in the year, and gives for 
each a short discourse, followed by a prayer and collect. Like his 
father’s, Dr. D. Macleod’s broadness must sometimes startle his 
more old-fashioned countrymen (and women). For instance, ‘* the 
all-embracing fulness of the glad tidings, so that we must beware of 
speaking as if something less was intended,” is hardly the view 
which the average Presbyterian has been used to take of the Angelic 
message. Some of the sermons (that, for instance, on ‘‘ Love Deter- 
mining Character”) are full of fresh thought. 


Messrs. REID Brori1eRs.——A group of three English ballads, 
music by Gerard F, Cobb, is of more than average merit. For 
No. L, “Ah! County Guy, the [our is Nigh,” the words are by 
Sir Walter Scott. They are, no doubt, known to most of our 
readers. No. Il., *A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,” is written 
by A. Cunningham, No. III. is one of Hartley Coleridge's 
charming poems, “She is Not Fair to Outward View.”—As is 
almost an unerring rule, sequels to books or songs are failures. 
Such is the case with “Steering Home,” a sequel to the justly 
popular song, ‘‘ Sailing,” written and composed by Godfrey Marks, 
who has done far better with ‘‘The Blind Sailors of Bristol,” a 
very laughable song, words by F, E. Weatherly.—Of the Dick 
Turpin type is the hero ofa song entitled “ The Highwayman,” 
written and composed by G. T. Drury and W. Manclark. The 
words are worthy of a better musical setting. —-Of a very senti- 
mental, not to say commonplace, school are two ballads, the one, 
‘« Kily, Dear Eily,” words and music by W. J. Devers; the other 
“Good-bye, My Love, Good-bye,” written and composed by 
William C, Newsham.—Godfrey Marks’ favourite song, ** Sailing,” 
has heen well arranged for the pianoforte by Josef Trouselle.— 
““L’Heure de Soir,” by W. F. S., 15.4 very pretty pianoforte piece 
for the drawing-room. ‘‘ The Fern Leaf Schottische,” by Esonder, 
and ‘The Magnolia Valse,” by E. M. Machell, will be numbered 
amongst the general favourites of thisseason. 

Messrs, STaNLEY Lucas, WEBER, AND Co. That quaint 
poet of ancient days, Thomas Heywood (1607) has supplied the 
words for a dainty little ballad, music by Jessie Botterill, entitled 
“Pack Clouds, Away.”—A meet companion for the above, although 
of more modern poetry, is “ Sunshine and Sorrow,” written and 
composed by Maura Drummond and Thomas Threlfall; an ad 
dibitum accompaniment for the violin adds much to the effect of this 
song for a mezzo-soprano.—-Very dramatic and out of the ordinary 
groove is ‘* Haunted !” written and composed by Michael Watson ; 
it is published in three keys.—Pretty words wedded to suitable music 
are combined in ** Dawn Talks To Day,” written and composed by 
William Morris and Mary Carmichael.—aA_ very charming Italian 
cavatina, ** Vieni che poi Sereno,” for a contralto, from C. von 
Gluck’s Semiramis, in minuet time, will surely win an encore, even 
from those who cannot quite understand its words.—A collection of 
sixteen German songs, in Maude Valérie White’s ‘‘ Album,” will 
prove a welcome present to a sopranc : some of the songs are very 
attractive, all are more or less meritorious.—‘‘ Zwei Clavierstiicke,” 
by F. Lichtenstein, will prove useful additions to the drawing-zoom 
repertoire, 
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per dozen. 
The So-called Three-quarter (21 inch). 
35. 3d., 68., 65, rod., 75. od, 88. gd, 105. 125., 148. 9d. 


| PRICE ais, 


per dozen. f 
The So-calied Seven-eighths (23 inch). | 
6s. 4d., 78..30., 85. 88. gd., Tos., 11S. 6d., 338. 9d., | 
168. 9d. per dozen, 
PLATT and CO., 
St. Martin's Lane, Iondan,W.C., will send free 
to any partat England, Ireland, or Scotland, on receipt - 
of cash with order, not less than } doz. at the doz. prices. 
N.B.—If not satisfactory, the handkerchiefs can be : 
sent back, and others had or money returned. i 


Tt 
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HE NEW SOUTH WALES 
MORTGAGE_LOAN and AGENCY CcOM- 
PANY (Limited), 
Capiz One Million, Subscribed £521,800. 
Loxpon Directors. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., G.C.M.G 
Lord George G. Campbell. 


Alex. Lawrie, Esa. 
AlesxandertM‘ Arthur, Ess MP. 
WF RSE, 


{ohn Henderson, : 

. Ramsay-L’Amy, E 

CorontaL BOARD. aT Sypney, N.S.W. 

The Hon. Sir George Wigram Allen, K.C.M.G. 

Robert Dudley Adams, Esa. 

Christopher Rolleston, Esa., C.M.G. 
EPOSITS received for 3 

periods, present rate of interest Five per Cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-vearly. 
Apply to London Offices, 9-, Cannon Street, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists. 


iItisa 


fixed | ¢ 


P= 
18, 


EPPS’S : 


! toilet diseavery of the age. 


LLIPSCOMBE, and Co. 

CELEBRATED FILTERS 

ellectualy purify any water 
however foul. 


Wer 
: \ Making the most Impure 
Water Wholesome and 


Sweet. 


cay 
i 
\" 


For Cheapness,, Durability, 
SimpLcity, and Efficacy they 
stand unrivalled. 


Prospectus Free. 


The Largest_ Manufacturers 
in the World. 


144, Oxford Street, W. 
FOR ALT. SEASONS AND ALT CLIMATES: 


GERTON BUR- 
—( NETT'S SERGES, as sup- 
plied to the Royar Courts oF 
Europe, for Lapres',, GENTLE- 
MENS, and CHILDREN'S WEarR, 
havea world-wide reputation. Any 
length cut. Prices for Ladies’, 
ts. 2igd. tos. 6d. per yard. Serges 
tor India, &e., double width, 4s. 6d, 
to $s, 6d. per yard, Extra strong, 
for Gentlemen and B i 
from as.iid 


Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. 
Patterns of all Goods, Post Free; Parcels, Carriage 
Paid, Established over 100 years. 


(CASTERS (Navy Bine) DUNOON 
SERGE. 


Cannot change colour, however old, 

Is the most durable made. 

Special makes suiting every requirement of Ladies 
and Children. 

Prices from is. 63d. to_4s, 6d, per yard ; ar, by the 
(material for) Dress, ars. 6d, 24s..6d., 358., &c, 


APPER'S, 


Linen Danes to _H.M. the Queen and 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, 


: Gracechurch and Fenchurch Streets, London, E.C, 


LKLEY WELLS  HYDRO- 
PATHIC ct ieee and ; 


Renovated and Refurnished. Offers a delightful 
Winter Residence. 

A Conservatory, covering 600 square yards,connected 
with the house, and commanding magnificent views,of 
Whiarfedale, has recently been added., 


Reduced winter terms. 


Address, MANAGER, WELLS HOUSE, 
ILKLEY, via LEEDS 


GANJANA ESSENCE. 
Tue GREATEST DERE RESTORER EVER 


NOWN. 

SANIANA ESSENCE enriches the Blood and 
removes all Blood Poisons. 

SANIANA ESSENCE cures Dyspepsia, ‘Liver. 
and Kidney Complaints. 2s. 9d. 6d., 11s. 

SANJANA PILLS for Constipation, Biliousness, 
Flatulency, Indigestion, &c. 

SANJANA PILLS for Constipation, Biliousness, 
Flatulency, Indigestion, &c ‘ 

SANJANA PILLS. A single dose guaranteed 
efective. od., 1s. 14d., 28. od. 

SANJANA ESSENCE and PILLS, Order from 
your Chemist, or post free direct trom the SANJANA 
Company, Egham, 

GRATIS AND POST FREE,—The instructive 
and highly interesting Treatise on the Self Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Nervous System, the Blood, 
and Di Organs, by Dr. Chas, Thomas, Ph.D, 


ANJANA 


ann CO.’S 


PERR 
KEYLESS 

SPORTING 

WATCH! 


(IN NICKEL CASE). 


LADIES’ SIZE, 25s. 


= 


STERLING SILVER CASES, 30s. 
GOLD CASES, 5 Guineas. 

This Watch is the best and Cheapest in the market. 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. , 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled. and well finished, 
orysta Jass. Invaluable. for Riding, Boating, 
Gricketires, &c., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


RRY and CO. (Limited). 
STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


and 20, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. 

LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 

AND BREATH.-—A few drops of the digi 


19, 


> 


B 


” Floriline” sprinkled on a wet rooth-brush 
a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
larly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
trom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke.” The Fra- 
grant Floriline.” being compased in part of honey and 
sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
Sold everywhere at 2s, 6d, 
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RICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON 
and 
LIVERPOOL 


SITLATON CxDER tom stW 
Aa PATEST Bhoctaurs, 

1a treo from the lead and earthy notte 
ead tad snclling volatile tity ech, 
‘Brcaent even alter tho suet procemca of 
! aedlndng, te erdicary Glycerine ottsines ||{IIIp 
, £m line sspenidcation, and in Up poe 
} cae off cad plaister making, 


| 

PRICES PATENT OANDLE COMPANE 
neve, 

DELAONT Wonks, 


RICE’S GLYCERINE 


Has Recetvep tHE HichEst AWARDS AT 
ALL THE GREAT EXuIRITIO) 


[RON FENCING, GATES, &c. 


, cates 
ip 


eT 


Foes 
UU Lu eU TT 
at Leo 


(=== 


Catalogues frer_on appl cation 
AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, F.C. 
lease name this Journal. 


EW CATALOGUE, a 
REVISED TOOCTORBER, 1884, Now Ready. 
THE GuN OF THE PERIOD 


TIAMMLRS (FLOW THE LINE of 


N 


FORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


1881. = 
DIPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
1879-80.—This gun wherever shown has always 

taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price fromthe maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P.O. O., and remittance re- 
turned if on receipt of gun itis notsatistactory. Target 
trial. allowed. A choice of 2.000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade, B-I. 
guns from 508, to 50 guineas ; 2 revolvers trom 
6s, 6d.to 100s. Send six stamps for Catalogue and 
Illustrated Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Bir- 
mingham, ab, 1859. t Stock in the World 
PALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883.—" THE GUN 
OF THE PERIOD " has again taken Eloneurs, 


c DRIVING BY NIGHT.” 

“7 _ The LIGHT from a PAIR of WESTA- 
WAY'S PATENT LAMPS is FOUAL to that fom 
SIX ORDINARY CARRIAGE LAMPS. THES! 


Tare 


LAMPS ARE STRONGLY “MADE an \- 
FECTLY V NUILATED. A pair will be sent on 
APPROVAL CARRIAGE PAID and a FAIk 


TRIAL ALLOWED on receipt of a remittance, 
Sold by all Carriage Builders. 
PARSONS and CHAPMAN, Tavistock, 


CURE FOR ALL! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BADLEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES, & ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 
And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


R. G. H. JONES, No. 57, Great 
Russell Street, oppasite the British Museum, 
four page ILLUSTRATED 


G.H. Jones supplies 
ship at a less cost 


UniversaLty PRESCRIBED BY THE FACucty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit_Lozenge 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hamerrhaids, 
ile, adache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, QUEEN ST. City London. 
Tamar, unlike Pil nd the 
tas] Prats Syl Agrerable 
to take, and never, produces 
RILLON. irritation, nor Siterferes with 
business or pleasure. 
Sold hy al] Chemists and Druggists, 
2s. 6d.a Box. Stamp included. 


[NDIEN 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 

HAIR.—It your hair is turning ¢rey ar white 

or falling off, use ‘ The Me: n Hair Renewer, for 

it will positively restore in every case grey oF white 

hair taits original coluur, without leaving the dis- 

agreeable smell of most" Restorers. It makes the 

hair charmingly beautiful, as wellas promating the 

growth of the heen hakd'spots, where the slants Are 
served, Full particulars around cacy _ 

AGk ee ciseat Chemist for THE MEXICAN 


HAIR RE EWER.—Sold every where at 38, 6d. per 
bottle. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


JAN. 17, 1885 


INTERIOR OF MOSQUE AT CASBAH, ALGIERS 


THE HALT 


AN ARAB SCHOOL, CAIRO 


AN ARTIST’S TOUR AMONG THE ARABS 


